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Prussian Schools through American Eyes. 



SPKOIlMIOr TKBTHMONIAJLiS. 

This printed report is before us, and proves that Mr. Parsons has made him- 
self thoroughly familiar with our system of elementary instruction. * * It 
will be readily seen from what has been said that Mr. Parsons is a warm friend of 
our schools, which he has examined with the eye of a practical schoolman, hop- 
ing that the information which he has gained will be useful in New York. As 
County School Commissioner he learned the needs of American schools, and his 
study of the Prussian system of instruction has enabled him to suggest the reme- 
dies. We are much pleased by the just recognition of the ability, faithfulness, 
and disinterestedness of the German teacher, and trust that this scholarly report 
will find a wide circle of appreciative readers. — Translated from Katholi^che 
Zeitschrift fur Erziehung und Untei^richt, DUsseldorf, 1891, 

The report deals only with elementary education, and is of special worth 
because of the particularity with which he describes the system in use. The 
rigid and uniform practice in Prussia makes this possible, since the observer is 
not bothered by too much freedom of exercise on the part of the teacher. Seeing 
one school he sees all. — Atlantic Monthly, Aug., 1891. 

There is much that is instructive and worth the earnest consideration of our 
State Legislatures and our teachers of youth in Mr. James Russell Parsons's 
''Prussian Schools through American Eyes." The Prussian elementary school 
system is the oldest, and is generally admitted to be the best in Europe ; Mr. 
Parsons shows pretty conclusively in his admirable report the marked inferiori- 
ties of the New York elementary system in comparison with it. The great 
advantages of the Prussian system are secured by legislation insuring a full and 
regular attendance of the children of school age ; definite uniform qualifications 
for supervising officers as well as teachers ; an approximate equalization of local 
taxation for school purposes ; State supervision of instruction given in private 
schools and families. In these particulars the schools not only of New York but 
many other States are deficient ; more particularly is this so in the matter of 
uniform qualifications for supervising officers, many of whom are sadly in need of 
an elementary course themselves. — New England Magazine, June, 1891. 

Mr. Parsons is to be congratulated on having compiled this painstaking 
statement, and Mr. Bardeen on having rescued it from the undeserved obscurity 
of an official publication. The teacher who wishes to know exactly what the 
much praised Prussian elementary schools^ do, and on what their excellence 
depends, will find it set forth here compactly and clearly. The New York reader 
will have the additional benefit of frequent comparisons between Prussian educa- 
tional details and those of his own State. All those wise persons who are sure 
that America can work out its own pedagogic salvation without learning from the 
experience of any other nation, especially Germany, should not read this book. 
It might disturb their equanimity. — Educational Beview, June, 1891. 

Mr. Parsons was school commissioner of Rensselaer County, from 1885 to 
1888, when he was made U. S. consul at Aix-la-Chappelle. During his residence 
there he enjoyed special facilities and opportunities lor information regarding the 
Prussian school system, and his report gives a detailed description of the plan of 
organization and the operation of the schools, which is here presented in a more 
compact form than any other which is available to American readers. The work 
is divided into seventeen chapters, wherein the reader follows the would-be ele- 
mentary teacher through the different grades to the normal schools and the final 
examination. These chapters give a clear statement of just what the Prussian 
schools are doing, and will enable educators to see their strong points and discern 
what is weak in our system. — New England Journal of Education, May 31, 1891. 
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PREFACE 



This acconnt of the French elementary school system was pre- 
pared at the request of the Honorable Andrew S. Draper, Superin- 
tendent of Public InstructioA for the State of N^ew York, and 
appears in the thirty-eighth annual report, transmitted to the Legis- 
lature Jan. 20, 1892. 

The following extract from Superintendent Draper's report 
explains itself : — 

Comparisons of our own school system with those of other States or of 
foreign countries are interesting and instructive, and afford us some means of 
determining the wisdom of our efforts to provide the best possible educational 
advantages for the children of the State. Something can be gained from the 
study of the official foreign reports, much more by actual visitation of foreigli 
schools and contact with their school officers and teachers. 

In 1889, a conunission appointed to make inquiry and report to the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania published an exhaustive report on the condition of in- 
dustrial education in this country and in Europe. 

In 1884, the New York Legislature considered but did not pass a bill pro- 
viding for the creation of a commission to examine the school system in this State 
and of such other States and countries as might be deemed expedient and 
necessary. The commission was to report such changes in the school system of 
the State as were deemed wise, and $8,000 were to be appropriated for salaries 
and expenses of the three commissioners. 

Commissions, if composed of persons thoroughly fitted for the work, must 
of necessity involve considerable expense. In the absence of legislation in this 
direction, the Department has been fortunate in obtaining, virtually without cost 
to the State, comprehensive and detailed descriptions of the plan of organiza- 
tion and of the operations of school systems in foreign countries. 

The report submitted in 1891 contained a well considered account of Prus- 
sian elementary schools, which has attracted much attention in educational 
circles throughout the ccAtry. It was prepared, at my request, by J. Russell 
Parsons, Jr., A. M., school commissioner in Rensselaer county from 1885 to 1888, 
and student of European school systems and United States Consul at Aix-la- 
Chapelle from 1888 to 1891. 

The present report is accompanied by a scholarly paper on primary instruc- 
tion in France (Appendix, Exhibit No. 4), which was also prepared, at my 
request, by Mr. Parsons, now one of the inspectors of teachers' training ilasses. 

Mr. Parsons visited France during the last summer for the purpose of study- 
ing the French school system. His report is surprising in the clearness and per- 
spicuity of its statements as well as in its completeness and comprehensiveness, 
and affords us valuable aid in determining our own procedure. 

These two papers give a clear idea of the educational systems of the two 
leading countries of Europe which pay the closest attention to elementary 
schools. In the consideration of subjects connected with the schools of New 
V, York and in the statistics presented in this report, frequent occasion is found for 

reference to the organization and operations of the Prussian and French elemen- 
tary schools, as they prove convenient and instructive standards of comparison. 
.-*. Dmay add of this what I said of the German report of last year, 

^ that it is altogether the clearest statement that has ever appeared in 

- English of just what these schools are doing. 

^ Syracuse, Feb. 3, 1892, C. W. BARDEEN. 
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*' L'objet de renselffnement primaire u'est pas d'embrasser sur lea diveroes matidreB 
auzquelles il touche tout ce qu'il est possible de savoir, mais de bien apprendre dans 
ohaoune d'elles oe qu'il n'est pas permis d'iflrnorer." — Obeabd. 






PREFACE. 

t 

The belief that everything American is perfect constitutes a 
form of false patriotism which seems to be growing in this 
country, particularly in the field of joumaUsm. There is a 
large and increasing class of men who can not bear an adverse 
opinion touching anything American "without falling into those 
hysterics of holy horror, which are the usual refuge of ignorance and 
stupidity." If we are to realize, however, the promise of becoming 
the greatest nation in the world, we must cultivate the power of 
discrimination. We must learn to reject that which is bad; to 
adopt and perfect that which is good wherever it maybe found. 

The true greatness of a people," said M. Victor Cousin in 1833, 

does not consist in borrowing nothing from others, but in bor- 
rowing from all whatever is good, and in perfecting whatever it 
appropriates." 

There is no branch of the public service in which this power of 
discrimination is more needed than in primary instruction. ^ France 
has succeeded in assimilating all that is good in the systems of 
elementary education of other countries without destroying the 
unity of her national character. ) What France has done, New York 
can and should do. 

The problem of the French and Prussian teacher is to accomplish 
a fixed amount of work in a set time with a given number of 
children between fixed ages, who must attend school regularly. 
What is the problem confronting the New York teacher? To 
accomplish an indefinite amount of work in an indefinite time with 
an indefinite number of pupils between five and twenty-one years 
of age, who attend school when they feel disposed to do so. Com- 
pared with this, the secrets of perpetual motion and of the squaring 
of the circle are as nothing. 

Whatever may be the opinions as regards secondary and higher 
education, the extent to which they should be gratuitous, the fields 
into which they should be carried by the State, almost all civilized 
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people are tmanimous in recognizing the universal necessity of an 
elementary education in those schools which represent the body of 
the nation. In order to make good and intelligent citizens, a 
minimum of school work is essential, and the most enlightened 
have now settled on the period of seven or eight years for its 
accomplishment. 

As stated last year in my report on Prussian elementary schools, 
it would be most unjust to make an assertion that no good elemen- 
tary school work is done in New York State. I have visited many 
schools in countries of the old world as well as in New York, and 
have never seen better elementary schools than the best schools 
here at home. More than this, I am aware that there are many 
schools to-day in obscure comers of my own county, or hidden 
among the hills of the school commissioner districts, which no 
thoughtful person can visit without being most favorably impressed 
by the faithful, conscientious and efficient work of the teachers. 
Working for very small salaries, struggling against the disadvan- 
tages of irregular attendance and a short school year, it is marvelous 
what these teachers accomplish. 

But it is in vain that New York State goes on expending more 
and more each year for educational purposes. Without legislation 
insuring a full and regular attendance of the children from six to 
thirteen or fourteen years of age ; without a minimum of qualifica- 
tions for supervising officers as well as teachers ; without an approx- 
imate equalization of local taxation for schooL purposes ; without 
State supervision of instruction given in private schools and in 
families, we shall never attain anything approaching the uniform 
excellence of the work done in Prussian and French elementary 
schools. 

The material for this report was taken from many sources. The 
principal references are to — 

1. Nouveau Code de rinstruction primaire. Pichard, Paris, 1890. 

2. Annuaire de I'lnBtniction publiaue et des Beaux-arts. Delalain, Paris, 1891. 

3. Lea Traitements, le Olassement, rAvancement Martel. Paris. 1890. 

4. Elements de Morale. Joly, Paris, 1887. 

6. Statistique de rEnseiffnement primaire. Ministdre de I'lastruction publique et 
des Beaux-arts, Paris, 1889. 

6. Quelques Mots sur I'lnstruotion publique en France. Br^al. Paris, 1886. 

7. Nouveaux Proirrammes des Ecoles primaires avec Divisions mensuelles et Emplois 

du Temps. Paris, 1889. 

8. Manuel (r^n^ral de rinstruction primaire, Journal hebdomadaire. Hachette, 

Paris. 189L 

9. Bevue international de TEnseiffnement Colin, Paris, 1891. 

10. Le Patriote. Bourde, Paris. 1888. 

11. Travail manuel. Faivre, Paris. 1887. 

12. La Le^on de Dessin dans les Ecoles primaires et les Classes ^l^mentaires de 

rEnseiflrnement secondaire. Leprat. Paris, 1889. 
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Throughoat France there is at the present time a fermentation of 
thought in matters pertaining to public education. This is particu- 
larly true in cities and large centers of population. In speaking of 
the expense of public education in Paris, Albert Shaw says : 

** Probably no other city in the world secares equally advantaflreoas results from the 
outlay upon schools. Under the compulsory education act the attendance of children in 
elementary schools has actually been made almost universal. But Paris does not stop 
with elementary education in readinir, writing: and numbers. It maintains a marvelous 
system of industrial and trade schools for both sexes, in which almost everything that 
pertains to the production and traffic of Paris is tauffht and encouraged. American 
and English visitors at the exposition of 1889, will remember the remarkable display of 
the Paris industriai schools, especially in lines of decorative manufacture and art It 
is in these schools that Parisian dressmakers, milliners, artiilcial-ilower makers, furni- 
ture designers, house decorators, skilled workers in metals, and handicraftsmen in 
scores of lines of industry are educated to do the thinors that keep Paris prosperous 
and rich. It is public money wisely spent that maintains sucl^ln educational system. 
I need not refer to the higher schools of science, of classics and literature, of enffi- 
neerinff and of ilne art All the flowers of civilization are encouraffed by the Paris 
municipality. The yearly expenditure of a moderate but reirular sum for the promo- 
tion of fine arts, by means of the purchase, under a competitive system, of designs for 
public statues, of pictures and mural designs for schools and various public buildings, 
and of other artistic works, not only educates the popular taste and adds to the adorn- 
ment and beauty of the city, but helps to keep Paris the art center of the world, and 
thus to maintain what, from the economic point of view, is one of the chief and most 
profitable industries of Paris. The mercantile schools that train so many thousands 
of women as well as men in book-keeping and penmanship are also an admirable 
investment" 

We turn now to the special consideration of what has been called 
the most complete national system ever devised, of compulsory, 
gratuitous and secular public education. 

Introduction. 

History teaches us that after great wars, and especially disastrous 
wars, public attention turns toward education. August 10, 1807, 
William m, King of Prussia, said : " The State must regain in 
intellectual force what it has lost in physical force." Men like 
Humboldt, Fichte and Stein were ncTt wanting, and the result was 
the reorganization of national education, substantially completed in 
1813. 

The story of France from the close of the Franco-Prussian war 
is another striking illustration of this fact. For more than half a 
century the attention of the French people had been directed to 
the defects in their system of education. Strong men had devoted 
their lives to remedy these defects, and yet comparatively little was 
accomplished until France had been conquered by Prussia and her 
very existence was threatened. 

The study of public education in France is particularly interest- 
ing to Americans. The laws, measures and methods, adopted by 

2 
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a sister republic to insure the requisite training for good and 
intelligent citizens, are not looked upon so suspiciously as those 
enforced under more despotic forms of government. 

The documents setting forth the condition of public education 
in France are remarkable for precision, clearness and brevity. A 
study of the new code of primary instruction {Nouveau Code de 
VInstruction Primaire par A. E. Pichard^ 1890), will convince the 
New Yorker that our code should be thoroughly revised. It is a 
brave man, indeed, who has courage enough to venture an opinion 
on school matters in New York. Statutes are often contradictory 
and we are in almost as bad a condition as the Prussians who have 
no code of public instruction at all, but are forced to depend on a 
few general laws and many local decrees. The French system of 
primary instruction, however, is so clearly set forth in the code 
that it is very easy to understand. As a consequence there is much 
less contention than in New York, and a great saving of time and 
money. 

The object of this report is to state as clearly and as concisely as 
possible just what the French system of primary instruction is, and 
the results which are accomplished under this system. 

As in my report on Prussian elementary schools, an attempt is 
made to state clearly and concisely the minimum of work required 
of each healthy French child, and the provisions by which the 
accomplishment of this work is secured. The reader follows the 
would-be teacher through the Kindergarten {ecole maternelle), the 
lower and upper primary schools, the normal school, and the final 
examinations. 

In France as in Prussia primary instruction is secured by the 
State against all casualties. It is uniform and invariable, because 
the primary schools represent the body of the nation and are 
destined to nourish and to strehgthen the national unity. Compul 
sory education laws necessitate a full and regular attendance of the 
children of school age. Official courses of study fix the work to be 
accomplished in each of the different grades of schools. Teaching 
is elevated to the dignity of a profession and the tenure of office is 
secure. The State is most generous in supporting schools in poor 
and thinly populated districts. Trained teachers are found in rural 
as well as in city districts and the school year is at least forty weeks 
in length. The State supervises the instruction of children of school 
age in private schools and families, insisting on definite qualifica- 
tions for private instructors. A minimum of qualifications is estab- 
lished for all teachers and inspectors of schools. Special teachers 
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must hold the certificate of capacity for their particular lines of 
work. 

These in brief are the principal advantages of the French ele- 
mentary school system. New York elementary schools will never 
compare favorably with those of France without similar provisions. 
Since 1871 the standard of work done in French elementary schools 
has advanced with a rapidity which is without a parallel in the his- 
tory of education, and which would seem entirely incredible to those 
not familiar with the tremendous sacrifices the Bepublic has made 
since the war. 

Careful readers of the courses of study contained in this report 
will criticise the methods pursued in certain subjects. As a whole, 
however, these courses of study offer many interesting and valuable 
suggestions, particularly in the line of practical work. 

FIEST OHAPTEE. 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 

France is divided into ninety departments (including the three 
departments of Algeria). Each department is subdivided into 
arrondissements, these into cantons^ and the cantons into communes. 

At the head of public instruction stands the minister (Ministre de 
VInstruction pvblique et des Beaux-arts), Next to him come the 
director of higher education, the director of secondary education,^ 
and the director of primary education. These officers are assisted 
by inspectors general, assigned by the minister to certain depart- 
ments at the beginning of each year. 

The general administration is materially aided by the higher 
council (conseil supSrieur), a dignified body composed of the leading 
educators of France, which assembles twice a year under the minister 
as chairman. The minister has power to call extra sessions. 

The members of the higher council are appointed for four years. 
Nine councilors, appointed by the president of the republic, and 
six designated by the miniver from the elected members, constitute 
the permanent section of the council. This permanent section 
meets every week and advises concerning courses of study and regu- 
lations ; the creation, transformation and suppression of schools and 
colleges ; text-books and books for libraries and prizes which are to 
be rejected by public schools ; finally, all questions of instruction, 
administration and discipline suggested by the minister. 

The whole council comprises sixty members, more than thirty of 
whom are professors and representatives of various educational 
institutions, chosen by their colleagues. Six, connected with 
primary education, are elected by the officers of primary education. 
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Four, connected with private instruction, are appointed by the 
president on the recommendation of the minister. Five are mem- 
bers of the institute and are elected by the institute.* 

The higher council advises concerning courses of study, methods 
of instruction and modes of examination, and reg^^tions, abeady 
deliberated on in the permanent section ; regulations relative to the 
supervision of public schools ; text-books, books for general head- 
ing and prizes, which should be rejected by public schools as contrary 
to morals, the constitution and the laws; rules relating to foreigners 
demanding an authorization to teach or open or direct a school. 

The higher council is the court of last resort in the case of judg- 
ments rendered by the academic councils on matters of contention 
and discipline. It is also the final court of appeal from decisions of 
department councils in the case of expulsion of teachers. 

A glance at the AnnTiaire de V Instruction pyhlique for 1891 will 
establish the fact that the most distinguished of French educators 
are members of this higher council. 

Turning now from the general administration to the departments, 
we find these grouped into seventeen districts (including Algeria), 
called dcadSmies. The Academic de Paris includes nine depart- 
ments, that of Ohambery only two ; the rest range from three to eight. 

At the head of the academic stands the rector, who is aided by 
the academic council (conseil academiqvs\ composed of secondary 
school officials of the several departments, members elected by their 
colleagues, and six members appointed by the minister. 

An academy inspector {inspecteur d'acad&mic) is placed over 
each department. He is assisted by the inspectors of primary 
instruction, and by the department council {conseil dfyartcmenta]). 

The department council is a council of primary instruction, under 
the prefect t as president and the academy inspector as vice- 
president. The members are fourteen % in number, including four 
councilors general elected by their colleagues ; the director of the 
normal school for males, the directress^ of the normal school for 
females ; two male and two female teachers elected by the public 
school teachers {titulaires) of the department from among the 
directors or directresses of schools or from retired male or female 
teachers ; two inspectors of primary instruction appointed by the 
minister. In cases of contention and discipline touching private 

* The Institut de France aompriBes the Acad^ie frangaise : des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres: des Sciences ; des Beaux-arts; des Sciences morales et polUiques. Each of the five 
diyiaione meets once a week. Of the five members of the Conseil sup^eur, one is chosen 
from each of the five divisions at a general session. 

tThe prefect iprefet) is the chief executive officer of a department 

t locreaaed in the D^artement de la Seine, 
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schools, two members, one from the clergy, the other from the laity, 
are elected by their respective colleagues. 

Members of the department council are elected for three years. 
They receive no salary except traveling expenses in certain cases. 
The council meets four times a year, but special sessions may be 
called by the prefect. The meetings are not public. A majority of 
the members constitute a quonmi. 

The department council supervises the carrying out of courses of 
study, methods of instruction and rules, prescribed by the higher 
council, including the arrangements for medical supervision- 
deliberates touching the reports and propositions of the academy 
inspector ; advises concerning reforms deemed necessary in the plan 
of instruction ; discusses annually the general report of the academy 
inspector on the condition and needs of the public schools and on 
the condition of private schools ; authorizes several communes to 
unite for the establishment and maintenance of a school ; establishes 
schools with the approval of the minister, and determines their 
number, nature and location ; may delegate to one-third of its mem- 
bers the right to inspect public and private schools ; may authorize 
a male teacher to direct a mixed school ; advises as to the number 
of pupils normal schools may receive ; draws up rules for the public 
ecoles maternelles ; makes the list of teachers eligible to full instal- 
ment ifitulaires) ; draws up rules for upper primary schools ; advises 
touching the removal of directors and teachers of upper primary 
schools and schools of manual training; judges opposition made to the 
opening of private schools ; authorizes privajjbe schools to receive chil- 
dren of both sexes ; pronounces sentence in disciplinary cases ; advises 
touching the authorization of foreigners to teach ; fixes the number 
of assistant teachers with the approbation of the minister; deter- 
mines the number of pupils and teachers in private boarding 
schools. 

SECOND CHAPTEE. 

ESTABLISHMENTS FOR PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

Primary instruction is given : 

1. In Kindergarten {(coles maternelles) and infant classes {classes 
enfantines). 

The ecoles maternelles are Kindergarten for children of both sexes 
from 2 to 6 years of age.* 

* These motherly schools are similar to. though not exactly the same as the German 
Elnderff&rten. As the name indicates, they are planned to follow the form of trainiocr 
adopted by an intelligent and devoted mother. 
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The classes enfantines, annexed to a lower primary school or to a 
Kindergarten, are for children of both sexes from 4 to 7 years of 
age. These infant classes form the mean between the Kindergarten 
and the primary school. 

2. In the lower primary schools {Scoles primaires elementaires). 
The lower primary schools are open to children from 6 to 13 

years of age. No pupil may be admitted before the age of 6 
years, if there exist in the community at a convenient distance 
a public ecole maternelle ; before the age of 7 years, if there exist a 
public classe enfaniine. 

3. In the upper primary schools {ecoles primaires superieures), 
and in the complementary courses (cours complementaires) annexed 
to the elementary schools. 

The upper primary schools and the complementary courses receive 
only those children who have gained the certificate of primary 
studies {certijicat d*Studes primaires, page 64). 

4. In the schools of manual training {Scales manuelles (tapprentis- 
sage), as defined by the law of December 11, 1880. 

The schools of manual training are designed to develop technical 
aptitude and to complete from a special point of view the instruc- 
tion of me elementary schools. They receive children holding the 
certificate of primary studies or aged at least 13 years. By decree 
of July 28, 1888, no child under 12 may be admitted. The course 
of study covers at least three years. 

5. In classes of adults and apprentices. These classes are not 
permitted to receive pupils under 13 years of age. They are never 
mixed classes. The instruction given is practical with special 
reference to the trades. 

All establishments for primary instruction may be either public, 
that is founded and maintained by the State, the department and 
the communes, or private, that is founded and maintained by private 
individuals or associations. 

Teachers and directors of public or private schools must be of 
French birth, and must meet the conditions of age and capacity 
fixed by law. Naturalized citizens may be authorized by the min- 
ister with the advice of the department council to teach in private 
schools, but all teachers in public schools must be of French birth. 

Instruction is given by males in boys' schools; by females in 
girls' schools, in Kindergarten, in infant classes, and in mixed 
schools. The wife, sister, or near relative of the director of a boys' 
school may teach as an assistant in said school. The department 
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council may also permit a male to direct a mixed school on condition 
that he be assisted by an instructress in needlework. 

No instructor under 18, and no instructress under 17, is permitted 
to teach in a primary school of any degree. The director of a 
school below the upper primary school must have attained the age 
of 21 years. The director of an upper primary school or of a school 
receiving boarders must be at least 25 years of age. 

Article 17 of the law of October 30, 1886, confines all grades of 
public instruction to the laity. At the same time certain provisions 
were made for the gradual execution of the law. In boys' schools, 
five years were allowed for its complete accomplishment. In girls' 
schools no limit was set. A glance at the statistics will show what 
has been done toward the secularization of public instruction 
(page 16). 

All French public elementary schools are entirely free. Books, 
paper, ink and school supplies generally are gratuitous. More than 
this, the children of indigent parents are furnished with warm food 
in winter, with shoes and with clothing. In Prussia, public primary 
instruction is now practically gratuitous,* but books and school 
supplies are furnished only to the children of the poor, who are also 
supplied with food and clothing that they may be enabled to attend 
the schools. 



THIRD CHAPTEE. 

GENERAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Every five years since 1877 the ministry of public instruction has 
published a detailed report of the condition of primary instruction 
in France. This period of five years is chosen to correspond with 
the enumeration of the inhabitants, which takes place once in five 
years. 

The latest report, published in 1889 {Statistique de VEnseignement 
primaire — Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1889), is based on the 

''"Der i 4 des Gesetzes sestattet von der an dfe Spitza flrestellten flrrundsfttzliohen 
Besel. dass die Erhebunic eines Sohuliceldes bel Volksschulen fortan niclit etattflndet. 
zwei Ausnahmeii, indem <)r 

1. die Zu1&98iffkeit der Erhebuns von Sohulseld ftlr solohe Kinder, welche innerhalb 
dee Bezirlis der von Ihnen besuchten Soliule nioht einheimisch siod. 

% im Uebrlffen aber die Erhebunic von BohuI«eld nur einstweilen ooch sestattet und 
zwar nur insoweit. als das ffeffenwftrti« bestehende BchuUeld darch den Staatsbeitrai^ 
nicht ffedeokt wird."— AusfUhrunffsanweisunflr zum Gesetz vom 14. Juni 1888. Bee alno 
Article II of Law of March 81. 1889 and Bubeequent decrees. 
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census of May 30, 1886, and shows great progress since 1882, the 
date of the previous report. The statistics contained in this report 
are the latest available. A report based on the census of 1891 will 
not appear m all probability before 1893. 

In obedience to the law of August 9, 1879, seven normal schools 
for males and forty for females were established in France between 
1882 and 1887.* At the close of 1887 there were 172 normal schools, 
of which 90 were for males and 82 for females. 

The law of October 30, 1886, has caused a corresponding develop- 
ment in the upper primary schools. In 1887 these schools were 302 
in number. Including the 431 cours complementaires, upper prim- 
ary instruction embraced 1,600 teachers and 38,000 pupils. 

At the present time public opinion directs that instruction given 
in these upper primary schools be in the line of professional and 
industrial training. Proper advantages must be provided for the 
training of good workmen in agriculture, industry and commerce. 
The proof of this is found in the courses of study of these schools 
as well as in the establishment of the three great national technical 
schools of ArmentiereSy Vierzon and Voiron,^ 

In 1882, there were in France (not including Algeria), 75,635 
upper and lower primary schools ; in 1887, there were 80,209, an 
increase of 3,711 public and of 863 private schools. 

The number of confessional public primary schools was reduced 
through the new law from 11,266 to 9,097. The number of public 
primary schools under lay direction increased from 61,732 to 57,611. 
On the other hand the number of confessional private schools 
increased within this period from 8,160 to 9,565, while the private 
schools under lay direction decreased from 4,478 to 3,936. 

In 1882, France had 6,052 motherly schools (ecoles maternelles), 
which number was increased to 5,882 in 1887. These schools 
received 644,384 pupils in 1882, and 741,224 in 1887. 

* A partial parallel is found in Prussia where twentF-four new normal schools were 
established between 1870 and 1876. 

t By law of December 11, 1880. and by decree of March 17. 1888, the Ecoles manuelles 
d*apprenti88age and the upper primary schools with technical courses were placed 
under the double authority of the minister of public instruction and the minister of 
commerce and industry. Up to November, 1888. only the three sreat technical schools 
referred to above and a few special technical schools such as those at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Bouen, Havre, Reims, Valre'as, Aire-sur-Adour and Bar- sur- Seine had come under this 
Rouble regime. The statistics here slven include only the upper primary schools 
under the sole authority of the minister of public instruction. 
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The total number of primary teachers in 1882, including the ecolea 
maternelles, was 132,536. In 1887 this total was increased to 145,668, 
of whom 103,008 were public and 42,660 private teachers. 

The percentage of lay teachers in public primary schools was 
seventy-seven in 1882 and eighty-four in 1887. 

The total number of primary pupils registered in 1882, not 
including the ecolea maternelleSy was 5,341,211. In 1887, this total 
was 5,526,865. The public schools under lay direction gained 
294,786, while the confessional public schools lost 209,474. At the 
same time the private secular schools lost 43,537, and the private 
confessional schools gained 143,379. 

But the ministry of public instruction is not satisfied with figures 
based on registration alone. In order to substantiate these figures, 
the actual attendance in the public primary schools throughout 
the Bepublic was taken three times within this period of five years, 
on a fixed day. The results on December 4, 1886, and June 4, 1887, 
showed an actual attendance of 91 per cent and 88 per cent respect- 
ively, of the total registration for December and June. 

The law of June 1, 1878, touching the Caiase dea Scolea, has 
increased very materially the amount of capital invested in school 
property. The hundred five and one-half millions of dollars devoted 
between 1878 and 1888 to the construction, repair and equipment 
of school buildings, represents a sacrifice for which posterity will 
be grateful. Indeed, the large number of substantial public school 
buildings now furnishes a material proof of the definite estabHsh- 
ment of national instruction, which had been so long in a precarious 
condition. 

In 1882 the current expenditures for public primary instruction 
were $26,757,888. In 1887 the amount was increased to $34,580,103.* 
Of this total, $7,600,000 were expended voluntarily by the com- 
munes for the development and amelioration of school facilities. 

The following table shows the current expenditures for public 
primary instruction from 1882 to 1888 : 

1882 $26,767,888 

1883 27,004,811 

1884 28,330,466 

1886* 34,120,974 

1886* 34.061.229 

1887* 34,680,103 



* Inoludinff oontrlbutions by oommunes for sundry expenditures of which no record 
was kept preylou9 to 1886. This fact should be borne in mind in makinsr comparisons. 

3 
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Of the $34,580,103 expended in 1887, the communes paid 40.6 
per cent, the departments 10.6 per cent, and the State 48.8 per 
cent. 

Deducting the communal expenses {depenaes diverses communales) 
of which no records were kept prior to 1885, the percentages from 
the three sources for 1887 were 28.1, 12.4 and 59.5 respectively. 

The relative increase in State aid since 1855 is shown in the 
following table : 





Oom- 
munes. 


Depart- 
ments. 


State. 


1869 


64.8 
68.1 
67.4 
20.6 
28.1 


18.3 
16.6 
18.0 
13.8 
12.4 


16.9 


1867 


16.8 


1877 


24.6 


1882 , 


66.2 


1887 


69.6 







The facts which merit attention are the great changes in 1882, 
caused by the law making primary instruction gratuitous and by 
other new laws, and the increase in the effort made by the com- 
munes in 1887. 

The current expenditure of $34,580,103 represented an outlay of 
eighty-nine cents per caput of population * in 1887, or eight dollars 
and three cents for each pupil enrolled in December in the public 
schools, including the Scales maternelles (4,306,100). 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that the annual current 
expenditures do not include the $105,517,290 devoted by the Ccuisse 
des ecoles between June 1, 1878, and December 31, 1887, to the con- 
struction, repair and equipment of primary schools, or the loan of 
$1,554,313 granted the departments by the State for the construction 
of normal schools.f 

Of the $105,517,290 referred to in the preceding paragraph, 58.41 
per cent was borne by the communes, 2.62 per cent by the depart- 



* ** Population de la France^ 38,218,908 et population europienne et Israelite de VAlg^rie 
464,767 = 88,688,67a''— J.nnuatre statisUgue de la France, 1888. 

t ** Dulerjuin 1878 au 31 d^cenibre 1887, la Caisse des icoles a dispense pour constructions t 
r^paraiionSt aineuhlements une somme (d^ense effectuie ou engc^j^e) de 627 millions et demi 
{sans compter Ifis engagements pris par VEtat envers les d^partemerds pour constmdions 
d' Ecoles nor males) " Statistique de Venseignementprimuire, 
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ments and d8.97 per cent by the State; $91,415,694 were expended 
between Jtine 1, 1878, and June 20, 1885, and $14,101,696 between 
June 28, 1886, and December 31, 1887. 

Under the law, communes with no available funds to provide and 
maintain suitable schools must secure a loan from the State payable 
in from thirty to forty years. Inasmuch as several generations are 
to profit by these extraordinary expenses, they are not included in 
the annual current expenditures. This fact must not be forgotten 
in estimating the total cost of public primary instruction. 

If we divide into ten equal portions the extraordinary expenses 
for construction, repair and equipment between 1878 and 1888, and 
add one portion or $10,707,160 to the current expenditure for 1887, 
the errand total for public primary education in 1887 is $45,287,263, 
which represents an outlay of one dollar and seventeen cents per 
caput of population.* 

In every group of 1,000 primary schools, 832 are public and 168 
are private. Assuming that the costs for. each pupil in public and 
private schools are equal, the expenditures for private instruction 
were about $10,600,000 in 1887. On this basis, public and private 
primary instruction cost $55,887,263 in 1887, which represents an 
outlay of one dollar and forty-four cents per caput of population. 



FOUETH CHAPTEE. 

POPULATION OF FRANCE. 

(Not including Algeria,) 

The census of December, 1881, gave France a domiciled popula- 
tion of 37,672,048, and a present population of 37,405,290. The 
corresponding figures for the census of May, 30, 1886, were 38,218,903 
and 37,930,759 respectively .f 

It will be seen that the rate of increase is less than that of most 
European countries. 

* Elffhty-six per cent of the total public current expenditure in 1887 was for primary 
instruction. Secondary and hifcher instruction are now making rapid proffreBs in 
France. More than $23,000,000 have been expended in buildings, repairs and equipments 
since 1877, the State bearioflr about half the burden. 

t The domiciled population {population domiciliee) is the lecral population. The present 
population {population pr^sente) is made up of those who were actually present in the 
various communes on tlie nifl^l^t of May 39-30, 1886, 
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Everywhere the population now tends to group itself into the 

cities and large villages. In France the slow rate of increase in 

the population complicates this situation. The rural districts are 

depopulated, and there is difficulty in securing laborers to till the 

soil. 

School Population. 

The school population is divided into four groups according to 
age, as shown in the following table : 



From a to 6 



From 6 to 11 



From 11 to 13 



From 13 to 16 



Summary 



i 



BOTS AND GIBLS. 



Enumerated 



Beffistered at a primary school or iScole 
maiemeUe 



Enumerated 

Besistered at a primary school 

Enumerated 

Beffistered at a primary school 

Enumerated 

Beffistered at a primary school 
Tofal of children from 2 to 16. . . 



Beffistered at an establishment of primary 
instruction 



6.986,596 



1881-1882. 


1886-1887. 


a.79i,898 


2,818.007 


1.101.928 


1.124,618 


3.384.887 


3,396,645 


3.439.869 


8,662,238 


1.262,012 


1.383,866 


942,924 


1,112,860 


1.919,846 


1,947.166 


601,374 


477,883 


9,300,093 


9,494,688 



6,267,689 



As groups two and three include the compulsory education period 
of seven years, from 6 to 13 years of age, they merit a more careful 
examination. 

The population from 6 to 13 years of age is divided as follows : 



Boys. 
Girls. 



Total 



1881-1882. 



2.316,698 
2,269,766 



4,586,349 



1886-1887. 



2,376,467 
2.364,064 



4,729,611 



As in almost all European countries, the number of boys in 
France slightly exceeds that of the girls At birth there are about 
105 boys for 100 girls, but during the first years of life the mortality 
of boys is greater than that of girls. 
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The following table from the last Statistique de VEnaeignement 
priraaire will be of interest in showing the eflfectiveness of the com- 
pulsory education laws : 



Number of children from 6 to 18 



Nmnber of children from 6 to 18 registered as receiving 

instrudion: 



In pnbllo and private icoles matemelles 

In pnbllo primary schools 

In private schools 

In secondary schools 

At home (Law of March 28, 1882) 



1881-1882. 



Total registration. 



4.S86,8i9 

86.170 

8,569,609 

787, 6U 

48,397 



4,426,690 



1886-1887. 



4,729,611 

113,796 

8,701.640 

849,763 

77,976 

9,906 



4.762,968 



A comparison of the census for 1886, with the reported registra- 
tion, shows an attendance of 23,457 in excess of the total number of 
children. This is attributed by the ministry to lack of precision in 
ascertaining and recording the ages of the children and to the redu- 
plication of names. As a matter of fact, the number registered is always 
greater than the number actually in attendance during the year. 

The number of children actually in attendance December 4, 1886, 
and June 4, 1887, was carefully ascertained by direction of the min- 
istry in all the public primary schools. The former date is in the 
winter term, which is the period of full attendance ; the latter, in 
the summer term, when, through agricultural duties, the attendance 
is somewhat smaller and more irregular. The results attained in 
this way differ very little from the general report. We are right, 
therefore, in concluding that the reported condition of the attend- 
ance on public schools merits all confidence. If we place the same 
value on the reported condition of the attendance on private 
schools, we may state that altogether, excluding the ecoles mater- 
nelles, 91 per cent of the total number of children registered 
in December, 1886, were present December 4, 1886, and that 88 
per cent of the total number registered in June, 1887, were 
present June 4, 1887. 

The difference between the number registered and the number 
actually present in the upper primary schools is less than that in 
the lower primary schools, because the upper primary schools are 
situated in cities, where the general attendance is more regular than 
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in the country, and because, as a rule, the pupils are more indus- 
trious than those of the lower primary schools. The upper primary 
schools, for eiLample, registered 27,475 pupils in December, 1886, of 
which number 26,152 were present December 4, 1886 ; 25,276 pupils 
in June, 1887, of which number 23,749 were present June 4, 1887. 

The difference, on the contrary, between registration and actual 
attendance in the Kindergarten (ecoles maternelles) is greater. In 
December, 1886, 382,168 were registered, and 305,215 were present 
December 4. In June, 1887, 410,800 were registered and 338,280 
were present June 4. It is to be added, however, that attendance 
on ecoles maternelles is not compulsory, and that it is greatly 
reduced in bad weather. 

DENSITY OF POPULATION. 

In order to learn the needs of the various departments as regards 
school accommodations, we must study the statistics relative to the 
distribution of the inhabitants. In populous districts fewer schools 
are needed. The school must be at a convenient distance or pupils 
will either attend with difficulty or will not attend at all. 

It is much cheaper relatively to provide school accommodations 
in populous districts than where the inhabitants are scattered over 
a large territory. 

The area of France is 528,400 square kilometers. The average 
number of children from 6 to 13 years of age is nine per square 
kilometer. But in the different departments the school population 
varies greatly. The department of the Seine counts 581 children of 
this category, while other departments average but from six to two 
per square kilometer. 

There were 36,121 communes in France in 1886-1887. The fol 
lowing table shows the population of these communes as compared 
with 1881-1882 : 



From 12 to 400 inhabitants 
From 401 to 500 inhabitants 
From 601 to l.ooo inhabitants 
From 1,001 to 5,ooo inhabitants 
From 6,001 to 10,000 inhabitants 
From 10,001 to 20,000 inhabitants 

Above 20,000 inhabitants 

Total 



1881-1882. 



18,271 

3.699 

10.633 

8.069 

312 

132 

91 



36,097 



1886-1887. 



13,662 

8.619 

10,362 

8,016 

328 

134 

100 

86,121 

■ ■*■ 
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FTPTH CHAPTER 

NUMBER AND DIVISION OP INSTITUTIONS FOR PRIMARY 

INSTRUCTION. 

The several establishments of primary instruction are divided aa 

fifflows: 

1. EooLEs Matebnelles. 





1881-1882. 


1886-1887. 


Public 


8,161 
1.891 


3,447 


Private 


2,486 






Total 


6,062 


6.882 









2. Lower and Upper Primary Schools. 






1881-1882. 


1886-1887. 


Public 


62,997 
12.688 


66,706 


Private ^ 


18,601 








Total.... 


76,636 


80,209 









a. 


Division 


of public 


primary 


schools. 






1881-1882. 


1886-1887. 


Boys' schools 


24,871 
21,604 
17,122 


26,121 


Girls' schools 


28,224 


Mixed schools 


18,868 
















Total 


62,997 


66,706 

















b. Division of private primary schools. 



m 


1881-1882. 


1886-1887. 


Boys' schools , 


2,196 

9.796 

647 


2.621 


Olrls' schools 


10.286 


Mixed schools 


744 






Total 


12,638 


13,601 
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CONDITION OP SCHOOLS. 

In 1887, 53,166 school buildings belonged to the communes.* 
The number of buildings rented or loaned diminished from 15,625 
in 1882 to 13,344 in 1887. The condition of school buildings 
improved greatly during this period. There were 35,547 buildings 
in perfect repair in 1887 as against 29,355 in 1882. In 1887, 50,344 
schools were provided with a garden (as against 42,586 in 1882) ; 5,592 
with a gynmasiiun and 466 with a workshop for manual training. 

CLASSES. 

The classes in the several establishments of primary instruction 

are as follows : 

1. EcoLES Maternelles. 

It is not possible to give the exact number of classes in these 
Kindergarten inasmuch as the division into two classes is not strictly 
followed in all. But as there are 3,447 directresses and 2,270 assist- 
ants in the 3,447 public ecoles maternelles, and 2,435 directresses and 
701 assistants in the 2,435 private ecoles maternelles, it is certain 
that a large number of these institutions have in reality two classes. 

2. Lower and Upper Primary Schools. 

The following table shows the division of classes in the public 
and private primary schools: 



Schools with one class , 

Schools with two classes 

Schools with three classes , 

Schools with four classes , 

Schools with five classes 

Schools with six classes 

Schools with seven classes 

Schools with eiffht or more classes 

Total 



75,686 



1881-1883. 


1886-1887. 


63.395 


64.616 


13,073 


14,969 


4,668 


6,034 


3,068 


3,410 


1.130 


1.376 


716 


883 


333 


496 


493 


647 



80,309 



In 1887 there were 96,057 classes in the public primary schools 
under the charge of as many teachers. 

''For purposes of comparison, the method of calculation used in 1883 is followed. 
Each groupe scolaire is counted as two schools. If counted as one school, there were 
60.618 schools in 1887, of which number 47,174 belonged to the communes and 18.844 were 
loaned or rented. 
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These classes were divided as follows : 



Boyb' cloBses 
Girls' clasBes 
Mixed classes 

Total 




1886-1887. 

41,408 
88,024 
18,626 

96,067 



In 84.7 per cent of the classes, the number of pupils did not 
exceed fifty ; in 9.6 per cent, the number was between fifty-one and 
sixty ; in 3.7 per cent, between sixty-one and seventy ; in 1.3 per 
cent, between seventy-one and eighty ; above eighty, in 0.7 per cent 
of the classes. 

like New York, France labors under a great disadvantage owing 
to the very unequal distribution of the inhabitants. 

In 7,117 ungraded schools, the total number of pupils in 1887 
averaged 14.7 for each school. 

In 969 schools with two classes, there were less than 50 
pupils. 

In 109 schools with four classes, there were less than 120 
pupils. 

In 118 schools with five classes, there were less than 175 
pupils. 

In 54 schools with six classes, there were less than 210 pupils. 

In 42 schools with seven or more classes, the average number of 
pupils per class was less than 35. 

In 1887, there were 34,471 classes in the private primary schools. 
These classes were divided as follows : 

Boys' classes 7,690 

Girls' classes 26.761 

Mixed classes 1,130 

Total 84,471 

Glasses not ezceedinic fifty pupils 81,626 

Glasses with from fifty-one to sixty pupils 2,009 

Glasses with from sixty-one to seventy pupils 676 

Glasses with from seventy^one to eighty pupils 189 

Glasses with more than eighty pupils 72 

Total 84,471 

4 
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TEAOHEBS. 

The teachers in the several institutions of primary instruction are 
classed as follows : 

1. EOOLES MaTEBNELLES. 







Directresses. 


Assistants. 


Total. 


Publlo schools 


1881-1883 

1886-1887 

1881-1883 

1886-1887 


8,161 
8,447 
1.891 
2,486 


1,886 

2,370 

688 

701 


4,997 


Privato sohools 


6,717 
3,574 




3,136 



By this table we see that there were 7,571 teachers in these Ein 
dergarten in 1882, and 8,853 in 1887. 





2. Lower and ITppbb Phimabt Schools. 






liale. 


Female. 


Total 


1881-1883 


68,187 
68,162 


66,828 
78.663 


124,966 


1886-1887 


136,816 







These teachers were divided between public and private schoold 
in the following ratio : 



Public schools. 
Private schools 

Total 




1886-1887. 

97,291 
89,624 

186,816 



RATIO BETWEEN TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

The reports of the number of public school teachers as compared 
with the number of children of school age show that in 1887 there 
was one male teacher for forty-three boys, and one female teacher 
for fifty-five girls. In 1882, these ratios were one to forty-six and one 
to sixty-one respectively. In Prussia, in 1886, the average number 
of pupils under one teacher was a fraction over seventy-four ; in 
New York, forty-three (on average daily attendance 26). 
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SIXTH CHAPTER 

STATISTICS RELATING TO THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 

Males. 

In 1882 there were eigrhty-three normal schools for males. New 
schools were established in seven departments between 1882 and 
1887. 

In 1887 the ninety normal schools for males had 489 directors, 
stewards {economea) and assistants {maUrea adjoints), 606 professors 
(externes), and 5,443 students. 

In 1882 the eighty-three normal schools for males had 4J67 
students. In five years, therefore^ the increase was 14.2 per cent. 

Between 1882 and 1887, 8,054 students were graduated from these 
normal schools for males. Between 1877 and 1882, 6,105 students 
were graduated therefrom. The increase in the laticr period, there- 
fore, was 31.9 per cent. 

Femat.es. 

In 1882 there were forty-one normal schools for females. Forty 
new schools were established between 1882 and 1887. 

Ip 1887 the eighty-one normal schools for females counted 474 
directresses, stewards and assistants (mattresses adjointes\ 415 
professors (externes) and 3,544 students. 

In 1882 the forty-one normal schools for females counted only 
2,002 students. In five years, therefore, the rate of increase was 77 
per cent. 

Between 1882 and 1887, 4,285 students were graduated from the 
normal schools for females. Between 1877 and 1882, 1,310 students 
were graduated from these schools. The rate of increase in the 
later period, therefore, was 227 per cent. 

FACILITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 
The object of the law of 1879 was nearly accomplished in 1887, 
when all departments of France and Algeria, except Oran, had a 
normal school for males, and all except Alpes-Maritimes, Aveyron^ 
Belfort^ Creuse^ Eure* Indre, Tarn, Var and Oonstantine, a normal 
school for females. Everywhere in a large measure and exclusively 
in some departments, recruits for the teaching force are now normal 
graduates, and normal school facilities are adequate to supply the 
demand for teachers. 

' ' m 

* A normal school for females was finished in this department in Ootober, 1888, 
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Under the new law the cnrrent expenses of the normal schools 
have increased from year to year. In 1882 the ordinary current 
expenses for normal schools amounted to $1,378,385. In 1887 the 
amount was increased to $1,880,095. 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

A study of the official reports of the examination of candidates 
for the brevet SlSmentaire and the brevet superieur from 1882 to 1887 
shows that from 25.6 per cent to 45.3 per cent of the males were 
successful, and that from 36.3 per cent to 56.7 per cent of the females 
were successful. 

In 1882, 72.9 per cent of all public primary teachers held State 
certificates. In 1887 the percentage was increased to 90.8. In 
1887, 79.3 per cent of all private primary teachers held State certifi- 
cates; 85.9 per cent of all teachers in public ecoles maternelles and 
71.6 per cent of all teachers in private (coles maternelles. 



SEVENTH CHAPTER 

STATISTICS RELATING TO INSPECTION. 

Primary instruction in France is under the minister of public 
instruction. 

The direction of primary instruction is divided between six 
departments. Six inspectors general are charged with the inspec- 
tion of primary instruction in the seventeen academies (including 
Algeria). Three other general inspectors supervise, respectively, 
the management of the normal and technical schools; the manual 
training in the normal and upper primary schools; the instruction 
in gymnastics and military exercises in the various establishments 
of primary instruction. 

The inspection of instruction in vocal and instrumental music, and 
the inspection of instruction in modem languages in the normal 
and upper primary schools are under special inspectors. The 
inspection of drawing in normal and upper primary ^^chools is also 
confided to special inspectors of drawing. — 

There are four inspectresses general of the ecoles maternelles. 

In each department, the service of primary instruction is directed 
by an academy inspector. A council, called the department coun- 
cil, presided over by the prefect, gives opinions, takes evidence and 
renders decisions on questions within its province (page 12). 
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The primary inspectors, named by the minister, are subordinate 
to the rector and under the immediate orders of the academy 
inspector. 

The primary inspectors correspond to school commissioners in 
New York. For details regarding the qualifications of these officers 
see page 39. 

The number of primary inspectors for each year from 1882 to 
1887 is given in the following table : 

1882 465 

1888 478 

1884 475 

1886 474 

1886 474 

1887 466 

The area of France being 528,400 square kilometers, there was 
one primary inspector for each 1,159 square kilometers in 1887. 

Inspection districts vary greatly in size and in number of schools. 
The mean is one inspector for 146 public primary schools, for 211 
classes and 213 teachers of these schools, or for 189 schools of 
every kind (including ecoles maternelles), for 286 classes and 319 
teachers. 

The largest districts are Marseilles with 860 and 579 classes; 
Lille let and Lille 2d, Douai and Valenciennes, with 829, 701, 506 
and 644 respectively ; Bouen ls<, with 634 ; Gourhevoie-Neuilly and 
the Wi and bth arrondissements of Paris, with 630 and 532 
respectively. 

The smallest districts are those of Castellane, Siateron and 
Loudun, with 120, 127 and 118 respectively. 

The mean of 146 public schools is too high. Eecommendations 
have been made in the latest reports to reduce to 100 in order that 
the inspector may visit each school under his charge several times 
a year. 

The attitude of the administration, however, is far from satisfac- 
tory in this respect. Eighteen inspectorships were discontinued in 
1887, and twenty-seven have been suppressed for financial reasons 
since 1887. 

Cost of Primary Inspection. 

« 

The cost of inspection is paid by the State. It amounted in 1882 
to $429,271, and in 1887 to $428,935 (including Algeria). 

There is general complaint at the false economy which has 
checked the growth of this most necessary feature of public school 
work. 
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EIGHTH CHAPTER 

STATISTICS RELATING TO AUXILIARY INSTITUTIONS. 

Glasses of Adults. 

The number of these classes for men and women was 28,835 in 
1881-1882, and only 9,053 in 1886-1887. The decrease of 19,782 was 
due to the rigorous conditions imposed by the State as regards 
State aid, and also to the rapid development of primary instruction. 

In 1881-1882, 596,322 persons frequented these classes ; in 1886- 
1887, the number was reduced to 184,612. 

By decree of April 4, 1882, these classes were divided into those 
in elementary work for the illiterate, and into those in special courses 
for the others in attendance. 

In 1886-1887 there were 1,579 classes doing elementary work, and 
7,474 special classes. 

With the development of primary instruction, illiteracy decreases 

rapidly, and classes for the illiterate become unnecessary. These 

statistics are interesting, however, as an additional evidence of the 

tremendous sacrifices France is making for the education of her 

people. 

School Librabies. 

The following table shows the condition of the school libraries 
from 1882 to 1887 : 



1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 



Number of 
libraries. 



28,261 
28,846 
30.920 
32,302 
33,880 
34,1N»2 



Number of 
Yolumes. 



2,894,440 
3,160,823 
3,226,896 
3,862,641 
4.169,208 
4.410,242 



Number of 
loans. 



3.062,486 
3.686,227 
4,167,786 
4,866,676 

• 

6.421,634 



In many localities, thanks to the choice of books, the taste of the 
inhabitants, or the zeal of the teacher, the library is in general 
demand. In other districts, as with us, the books seldom leave the 
shelves. 

If these figures from the latest official statistics are reliable, and 
there seems to bet no reason for doubt, the number of loans increased 
76 per cent between 1887 and 1883, when the first reports of this 
kind were required. 
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We must admit that the above table shows steady progress. This 

is easily understood when we note the care taken by the authorities 

through wise counsels and prizes to encourage a taste for good 

reading. 

Pedagogic Librabies. 

These libraries which exist in most departments complement the 
teachers' conferences. Teachers desirous of completing their educa- 
tion or of extending their professional information find therein the 
necessary pedagogic works, including periodicals and official 
documents. 

The following table shows the condition of these libraries from 
1882 to 1887 : 



1882 
1888 
188i 
1886 
1886 
1887 



Number of 
libraries. 


Number of 
volumes. 


2,470 


586,651 


2,500 


663,878 


2.624 


753,336 


2,577 


808,419 


2.626 


876.739 


2,654 


889,183 



In five years the number of libraries increased by 184, and the 
number of volumes by 303,532. 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 
Caisses d^Epargne acolaires. 

These banks are established voluntarily by teachers. The admin- 
istration of public instruction encourages them with the idea that 
the promotion of a spirit of economy on the part of pupils may lead 
to the same habit and taste on the part of parents. 

The following table shows the progress made between 1883 and 1888 : 





Number of 
banks. 


Number of 
books. 


Amounts 
registered. 




r 1882 
1883 


19.433 


896.867 


$1,812,917 




21.484 


442.021 


2,049.665 




1884 


23,222 


458.624 


2.257.009 


Beoort for December 31 \ 


1886 


23,980 


491,160 






2,386,853 




1886 


23,876 


484,162 


2.467.631 




1887 


22,386 


478,173 


2,686,668 
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The decrease in the number of school banks in 1886 and 1887 may 
be attributed to the fact that some teachers have substituted postal 
banks for school banks. Nevertheless, as will be seen, the amounts 
deposited have increased from year to year. 

For further particulars relating to these school banks, see page 
86. Facts like these serve to explain the ease with which the 
French people raise money in emergencies. They form and 
encourage the habit of saving if no more than penny by penny.* 

OaISSES DBS !1^0LES. 

The following table shows the condition of the caisses des icoles 
in January, 1883 and in January, 1888 : 



Number of oatasM 

Values in caUse at the close of the preoedinc exercice, and 

total reoeipts of onrrent ezerctce 

Total expense of the exerdce 

Values in caisse at the close of the eatercice 



December 81, 

1882. 



16,307 

1612,232 
306,332 
306,900 



December 81, 

1887. 



16,964 

$1,021,671 
703,684 
317,987 



The law of March 28, 1882, made the establishment of a caiase des 
ecoles obligatory for each commune. As the result, the 928 caisses 
in January, 1880, were increased to 16,954 in January, 1888. 

MusEE Pedagogique. 

This very useful institution is situated in Paris. It contains a 
very complete exhibit of models of schools, school furniture and 
school appliances from all parts of the world. Here may be found 
one of the best pedagogic libraries in existence, and most interest- 
ing specimens of work from the pupils of schools of different 
T50untries. 

The museum is open daily, Sundays excepted, from 10 a. m. to 
5 p. M. Admission is by card except on Thursday (1891). 

It is now proposed to make a permanent exhibit of the cahiers of 
pupils from all French primary schools. Specimens of these blank- 

* School savinfirs banks are found in Belidam. England. Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Bussia and other European oountries. Thlry's " School Savinfirs Banks in the United 
States " shows what has been done and what may be done In this country. 
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books of monthly tasks are to be deposited (if the plan is adopted) 
annually at the museum as an incentive to earnest e£Ebrt, and as an 
indication of the progress made from year to year. 

Miscellaneous. 

In addition to the auxiliary institutions mentioned above, there 
are thousands of museums accessible to the pupils and teachers. 
Many are directly connected with the schools. 

The value of these institutions is shown in the high appreciation 
by the French people of works of art. This is largely due to the 
foundations laid in the primary schools. 

Teachers' mutual aid societies,'*' the Oeuvre de VOrphelinat de 
VEnseiffnement primaire^'\ army and navy schools, asyla for the deaf 
and dumb, the blind and the insane, and reform schools are among 
the auxiliaries of primary instruction, too numerous to be set forth 
here in detail. 



NINTH CHAPTER 

STATISTICS SHOWING THE CONDITION OF PRIMARY INSTRUC- 
TION IN ALGERIA.! 

Inasmuch as public instruction in Algeria, by virtue of the decrees 
of 1883, is a part of that of France, we must review briefly the sta- 
tistics from the three departments of Algeria, in order to present 
fully the condition of the schools under the direction and supervision 
of the minister of public instruction. 

In October, 1887, the primary schools of Algeria numbered 1,129, 
as against 978 in 1882 ; 1,840 primary teachers, as against 1,492 ; 
366 teachers of ecoles maternelles, as against 296 ; 97,097 pupils, as 
agaiust 78,016 ; 8,963 native pupils, as against 3,516. 

Of the 33,917 French pupils of school age, 26,836, or 79 per cent, 
frequented the primary schools. There were also 1,400 pupils of 
school age in secondary schools. 

The recruitment of the teaching force is assured in part by four 
normal schools ; two for males and two for females. There are also 
two normal courses for native teachers annexed to the normal 
schools at Algiers and Gonstantine. 

* Teachers' mutual aid societies are found In all departments of France except five. 
I Q 1887 these societies reported a capital of $807,354. 

t This association has no orphanage, but provides for the care in private families of 
orphans whose parents were teachers or school officers. 

t France is now laboring strenuously to promote public education in her colonies and 
in the pays de protpctorat. 

5 
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TENTH CHAPTER. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Directors of private schools are free to choose methods of 
instruction, courses of study and books> provided the books are not 
among those blacklisted by the hig^her council as contrary to 
morals, the constitution and the laws. 

No private school may be given the title upper primary school 
unless the director hold the certificates required in the case of 
public upper primary schools. 

No private school, without the authorization of the department 
council, may receive children of both sexes, if there exist in the 
locality a special public or private school for girls. 

No private school may receive children under 6, if there exist in 
the commune a public ecole maternelle or classe enfantine, unless 
provided with a classe enfantine. 

Every teacher desiring to open a private school must first declare 
his intention to the mayor of the commune, indicating the site for 
the school. 

The mayor acknowledges formally the receipt of the declaration, 
which is posted at the entrance to the mayoralty for one month. 

If the mayor find that the proposed site is not suitable for 
reasons touching morals or health, he opposes the opening of the 
school, informing the postulant within eight days after the 
declaration. 

The same formal steps must be taken in case of a change in the 
location of a private school, or in case of the admission of boarders. 

The postulant sends the same declaration to the prefect, the 
academy inspector and the govern ment attorney. He submits also to 
the academy inspector his birfch certificate, his diplomas, a state- 
ment of residence and work for ten preceding years, the plan of the 
school, and, if he belong to any association, a copy of the statutes 
of said association. 

The academy inspector, either of his own accord, or on complaint 
of the government attorney, may oppose the opening of the school 
on moral or sanitary grounds. 

In the case of a dismissed public teacher, wishing to establish 
himself as private teacher in the district in which he once taught, 
the opposition may be made in the interest of public order. 

In case no opposition is made, the school is opened at the expira.- 
tion of the month without further formality. 
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In cases of opposition to the opening of private schools, decisions 
are given by the department council within a month. An appeal 
may be made from these decisions to the higher council. The 
school is not to be opened while the appeal is pending. 

Failure to comply with these provisions subjects to fines of 
from $20 to $200. The school is closed. In case of the repeti- 
tion of the offense, the delinquent is condemned to imprisonment 
for from six days to one month, and pays a fine of from $100 to 
$400. Extenuating circumstances meet consideration under article 
463 of the penal code. 

Every private teacher may be brought before the department 
council on complaint of the academy inspector, for any serious fault 
in the discharge of his duties, for misconduct or immorality. The 
department council may censure or may suspend, temporarily or 
permanently, according to the gravity of the offense. An appeal 
may be made to the higher council. 

Every director of a private school refusing to submit to the 
supervision and inspection of the school authorities, under legal 
provisions, is fined from $10 to $100, and, for a second offense, 
from $100 to $200. Extenuating circumstances meet consideration 
under the section of the penal code referred to above. In case of 
two offenses in one year the establishment will be closed. 



ELEVENTH CHAPTER 

ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Every district (commune) should be provided with at least one 
public elementary school, but with the authorization of the depart- 
ment council and with the consent of the minister, several communes 
may unite in establishing and maintaining a school. 

Several villages of a commune may be attached to the school of a 
neighboring commune by a decision of the interested communes. 
In case of a difference of opinion, this may be prescribed by a decree 
of the department council. 

If the commune or union of communes have 500 inhabitants or 
more, it should have at least one special school for girls, unless 
authorized by the department council to substitute a mixed school. 

The law of March 20, 1883 makes it obligatory on each commune 
to establish schools at the chief place in the commune and in the 
villages or centers of population at a distance of three kilometers 
from the said obief place or from each other, and embracing at least 
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20 children of school age. By law of October 30, 1886, the district 
of village schools so created may include portions of several com- 
munes. In this case as in the cases referred to above, the interested 
communes contribute toward the expense of building and maintain- 
ing the schools in the proportions determined by the municipal 
councils, and, in case of differences of opinion, by the prefect with 
the advice of the department council.* 

The department council of public instructiou, with the advice of 
the municipal councils and with the approval of the minister, deter- 
mines the number, nature and location of the public primary schools 
of every degree, which each commune is to establish and maintain, 
and the number of teachers to be employed therein. 

The expense of the establishment of public primary schools is to 
be borne by the communes. The lodging of the teaching force ; the 
maintenance or rent of the buildings ; the purchase and mainten- 
ance of the school furniture ; the heating, lighting and janitor's fees 
must be paid by the communes. The same law also applies to 
public girls' schools now established in communes of more than 400 
souls ; to public motherly schools (ecoles maternelles) which are or 
will be established in communes of more than 2,000 souls, having a 
close population of at least 1,200 souls ;t to public classes enfantines 
embracing children of both sexes and taught by women. 

By law of March 20, 1883, the expense of establishing a school is 
met either by levying on available funds of the commune or by a 
loan at the special caisse or by grants from the department and from 
the State. 

The site for the school is designated by the municipal council, or, 
in default, by the prefect. 

By law of April 7, 1887, the plans and estimates are prepared by 
the mayor and adopted by the municipal council. They are 
examined by the academy inspector who consults the department 
committee on public buildings. On the report of the academy 
inspector, the prefect determines whether the plans and estimates 
are to be accepted or whether the municipal council is to be 
requested to present others. 

If the plans are to be accepted the municipal council is to vote 
the loans and provide the necessary resources. 

* Iq 1887 there were 80 communes which had no schools and 67 which had only private 
schools. In 1882 the flsures were 169 and 89 respectively. 

t The law does not oblige communes to establish t^coles maternelles, and they are not 
classed as public institutions in smaller communes. 
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When the municipal council has voted a loan for at least thirty 
years, destined to pay the whole or a part of the estimated 
expense, and has decided to demand aid from the state by virtue of 
the law of June 20, 1885, the. prefect submits the claim to the 
general council at its next sesssion. If the council refuse or neg^lect 
to come to a decision, the prefect applies to the minister of public 
instruction. 

If the minister approve all arrangements, including plans, speci- 
fications and estimates, he fixes the amount of the State grant 
according to decree of February 15, 1886, and determines the time 
for the completion of the work. 

The work of construction is supervised by a member of the 
department committee on public buildings whose salary and 
expenses are included in the original estimate. The State makes 
no payments until the building is finished and approved, except on 
the certificate of this official that the work is being done according 
to contract. 

By law of June 20, 1885, the proportion of the annuities paid 
by the State may not in any case exceed 80 per cent nor be 
less than 15 per cent, in accordance with the resources of the 
commune. 

Communes whose centime communal represents a greater value 
than 6,000 francs, can not receive any aid from the State, either for 
the construction, reconstruction or enlargement of their primary 
schools. 

Each year the budget of public instruction contains a special 
chapter on grants to departments, cities or communes, for the pay- 
ment of a portion of the annuities due for the construction of 
public, high, secondary and primary schools. 

The following table fixes the maximum amount toward which the 
State will contribute for the different classes of schools connected 
with primary instruction: 

1. For a yiUafire school (ungraded) i2,400 

2. For a school in the chief place of a commune (with one class either mixed or 

for girls or for boys) s.ooo 

3. VoT A aroupe Bcolaire, with one class for each sex 6,600 

4. For each class added to the groupe acolaire, or to a school in the chief place of a 

commune a,400 

6. For SkU. ^cole matemeUe 3,600 

6. For an upper primary school l6,ooo 

7. For a normal school 80,000 
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TWELFTH CHAPTER 
INSPECTION. 

Public and private primary schools are inspected : 

1. By the inspectors general of pvblic instruction. — These officers 
are appointed by the president of the republic on the recom- 
mendation of the minister. They are chosen from the rectors, 
academy inspectors, college professors, secondary school principals, 
inspectors of primary instruction and other officers whose qualifica- 
tions are definitely fixed by law. At the commencement of each 
year the minister assies to each of these officers the departments 
he is to visit. The condition of normal schools is determined by 
special inspection. Yocal and instrumental music, manual training 
and modem languages in normal schools and in upper primary 
schools are the objects of special missions, while the inspection of 
the drawing in these schools is confided to special inspectors, each 
one for the district to which he is attached. The inspectors general 
form a committee, under the director of primary instruction as 
chairman, to study questions submitted by the minister. 

2. By the rectors and academy inspectors, — The rectors are 
appointed by the president of the republic on the recommendation 
of the minister. 

They must have obtained the degree of doctor. The principal 
duties of rectors are to approve the list of books to be used in 
the public schools of each department ; to appoint the commission 
for the examination of candidates seeking admission to the normal 
schools; to regulate promotion of students in normal schools; 
to name normal school physicians; to arrange the division of 
work in normal school faculties ; to appoint examining committees 
for teachers' certificates and pupils' certificates. The academy 
inspectors are appointed by the minister. They must either have 
had ten years' experience in teaching or liold a diploma equivalent 
to our bachelor's degree. They are chosen from college professors, 
principals of secondary schools, inspectors of primary instruction 
and other school officers whose qualifications are defined by law. 
The principal duties of academy inspectors are to insure the execu- 
tion of orders ; to authorize public ecoles maternelles to receive more 
than 150 children ; to accord dispensations in age for teachers' certi- 
ficates ; to choose subjects for theses at examinations for teachers' 
certificates and school examinations ; to report the results of teachers' 
examinations ; to name the commission for examining teachers of 
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needlework ; to preside over the commissions for the certificate of 
aptitvde pedagogique, and of admission to the normal school. 

3. By the inspectors and inspectresses of' primary instruction, — 
These officers are named by the minister. They must hold the cer- 
tificate of fitness for the inspection of primary schools, and for the 
direction of normal schools. An annual examination is held for this 
purpose before a commission of five persons. Candidates must be 
at least 25 years of age. They must have had an experience of at 
least five years in teaching in public schools. During twp of these 
years at least they must have directed a school. They must hold 
the certificate of fitness for a professorship in the normal schools, or 
the title of professor or bachelor of secondary instruction, or diplomas 
equivalent to our high school diplomas or bachelors' degrees. The 
examination is both oral and written, including a practical test. 
The oral examination embraces pedagogy, school law and school 
management. Candidates are required to explain a passage in one 
of the authors' designated for the year. They next draw by lot a 
question relative to some point. included in the program of examina- 
tions, and^ after three hours' reflection, this question is treated orally. 

The written examination consists of two theses composed in two 
consecutive days, one on some pedagogic subject, the other on school 
administration. 

The practical test lies in the inspection of a normal school, an 
upper primary school, a lower primary school or ecole maternelle 
followed by a verbal report (1887, 1888). 

These officers correspond to our school commissioners. They are 
placed under the immediate authority of the academy inspector, and 
receive no instructions save from him, the rector, the inspectors 
general and the minister. They are not permitted to accept any 
other public position, except the inspection of children employed in 
manufactories. Their principal duties are to assure the execution 
of orders ; to inspect new school buildings before they are opened ; 
to inspect public and private schools; to control the classification 
and gradation of pupils; to approve the time-tables adopted by 
school directors ; to authorize promotion from the ^coles maternelles 
or the classes enfantines to the primary schools ; to make a report 
to the academy inspector within fifteen days after each inspection ; 
to supervise the formation and construction of public schools, the 
opening of private schools, of classes of adults and apprentices ; to 
establish school banks (caisses des ^coles) ; to give advice touching 
the nomination and promotion of public school teachers, and their 
rewards and punishments. 
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Primary inspectors are divided into classes. To be eligible for 
promotion to a higher class, they must have spent three years in 
the class next below and must be on the list for advancement made 
each year by the inspectors general. 

4. By the members of the department council appointed for the 
purpose. — These officers inspect only the condition of school build- 
ings, furniture, and supplies, the health and deportment of pupils. 
They have no authority to touch on the course of study or methods 
of instruction. 

5. By the mayor and cantonal delegates {delegues cantonaux). — The 
inspection of these officers is restricted as explained under 4. 

6. By the inspectresses general and department inspectresses of the 
ecoles maternelles, — Both classes of officials are appointed by the 
minister. Inspectresses general must have attained the age of 35 
years, with five years' experience in public or private instruction, 
and hold the certificate of fitness for the inspection of the ecoles 
maternelles and classes enfantines, Inspectresses general belong to 
the consultation committee of primary education. Department 
inspectresses must be 30 years of age, with three years' experience 
in public or private instruction. They must hold the same cer- 
tificate of capacity as the inspectresses general. These inspectresses 
advise the nomination and recall of directors and teachers of ecoles 
maternelles, Bestricted to these schools their duties correspond in 
a measure with those of primary inspectors. 

An annual examination for the fitness for the inspection of ecoles 
maternelles and classes enfantines is held before a commission 
appointed by the minister. 

Candidates must l:|e at least 25 years of age. They must have 
taught at least five years in public schools. They must hold either 
the brevet sup^rieur (page 43), the certifcat daptitude pedagogique 
(page 44), or the certificat d'aptitude a Venseignement des jeunes 
files. 

The examination is both oral and written, including a practical 
test. 

The oral examination embraces hygiene, pedagogy as applied to 
Scoles maternelles, school law and school administration, in so far as 
the same relate to these schools. 

The written test consists of two theses, one on some pedagogic 
subject pertaining to ecoles maternelles, the other on questions of 
hygiene relating to these schools. 

The practical test is a visit to an ecole maternelle with a verbal 
report of the same (1887). 
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7. From a medical standpoint, by the communal or departmental 

misdical inspectors. 

Eegulation of Inspection. 

The inspection of public schools is made in accordance with the 
decrees of the higher council (page 11). 

The inspection of private schools includes morality, hygiene and 
the obligations imposed by the compulsory education act of March 
28, 1882. It touches the course of study and methods of instruction 
only in so far as the same be contrary to morals, to the constitution 
and to the laws. 

Ministerial deciees regulate the inspection districts, the number 
of inspectors, their jurisdiction, classification, traveling expenses and 
promotion. 

THIETEENTH CHAPTEE. 

TEACHERS' CONFERENCES. 

Conferences of teachers for the discussion of questions pertaining 
to the theory and practice of teaching were established in 1837, but 
were afterwards abandoned. In 1880 they were reestablished and 
from that date have been productive of much good. Attendance is 
compulsory and the expenses of teachers are paid while in attend- 
ance. The academy inspector presides at these conferences by 
right, but, in his absence, the duty devolves on the inspector of 
primary instruction. 

The conferences are held in each canton, though several cantous 
may imite. The rector decides as to whether male and female 
teachers are to attend the same conference. Usage varies in this 
respect. The number, date and place of meeting of these confer- 
ences are fixed by academic authority. At the last meeting of each 
school year, the conference proposes questions for the following 
year. These are published as soon as possible by the academy 
inspector. A report of each meeting is sent to the inspector of 
primary instruction. 

In the circular of 1880, relative to these conferences, Jules Ferry, 
at that time minister of public instruction, wrote : ** It is important 
that our teaching force escape the feeling of isolation which 
paralyzes the strongest wills. Young or old, normal school gradu- 
ates or not, teachers must struggle against discouragement and 
routine. To keep each one in touch nothing is more efficacious 
than a full body which does not permit any of its members to grow 
feeble. In associating in these periodic conferences, teachers not 

6 
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only learn to discuss questions of methods and all the details of 
school organization for which they have a common interest, but 
they form pleasant'relations with their colleagues and increase the 
points of contact with their superior officers, creating a feeling of 
good fellowship and a professional spirit which constitute the power 
and the dignity of the teaching force." 



FOUETEENTH CHAPTER 

THE TEACHING FORGE. 

No one is permitted to teach in any capacity in a public school 
unless provided with the certificates required by law.* 

Geneeal Certificates. 

The general certificates of capacity for primary instruction are : 
1. T e brevet eUmentaire. — Candidates must be at least 16 years 
of age unless a dispensation is granted by the academy inspector* 
The examination commission is composed of seven members, 
appointed annually by the rector on the recommendation of the 
academy inspector. Examinations are held twice a year in each 
department. Each candidate must present an application written 
and signed by himself, with his birth certificate, at least fifteen 
days before the examination. Persons convicted of crime or dis- 
honorable acts, or deprived of all or part of the rights mentioned 
in article 42 of the penal code, are not admitted to the examination. 

The examination involves three series of tests, — 

a. An exercise in dictation of about a page in length (the punctu- 
ation is not dictated); an exercise in penmanship of one page in 
cursive, hdtarde and ronde ; an exercise in French composition 
(letter or simply story, explanation of a proverb, maxim, moral or 
educational precept); a question in arithmetic and in the metric 
system with the full solution of a problem (whole numbers, fractions, 
measure of surfaces and of volumes). 

h. The free-hand drawing of a common object of simple form 
(plan, section, elevation); elementary gymnastic exercises, pre- 
scribed for primary schools. The girls substitute a sketch of some 
common object and specimens of needlework (under the supervision 
of ladies appointed by the rector for this purpose). 

* Teachers must how hold State certificates. Before 1881 they were also licensed by 
ecclesiastics. Time was allowed for eliminating teachers not provided with State 
licenses. 
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c. Five oral tests^ namely : BeadiDg with explanation, from a col- 
lection of extracts in prose and poetry, with questions on the mean. 

ing of words, the sequence of ideas and ^ammatic construction 

• 

questions in arithmetic including the metric system ; the elements 
of French history and civics ; the geography of France, with exer- 
cises on the blackboard ; elementary music; elementary notions of 
the physical and natural sciences. In addition the boys are asked 
questions pertaining to agriculture. No one is examined on a sub- 
sequent series if he or she fail to attain half the maximum credits 
allowed for the preceding. The oral and written tests should not in 
any case go beyond the me an of the courses of study of the highest 
class in the primary schools. The fee for the examination is 
two dollars. Normal school pupils are exempt. Rejected candi- 
dates may present themselves at the next examination (1887, 1888, 
1889). 

2. The brevet superieur, — Candidates must hold the brevet Ue- 
mentaire. They must be at least 18 years of age unless a dispensa- 
tion is granted by the academy inspector. The examining com- 
mission is composed of at least seven members, appointed 
annually by the rector, on the recommendation of the academy 
inspectors. Examinations are held twice a year in each depart- 
ment. Candidates must present the brevet elementaire, an 
application in their own handwriting and signature, and birth 
certificate, at least fifteen days before the examination. Persons 
convicted of crime or dishonorable acts or deprived of all or part of 
the rights mentioned in article 42 of the penal code are not admitted 
to the examination. 

The examination comprises oral and written tests, all of which 
must be borne at the same session. 

The written tests are, — 

a. A composition including a question in arithmetic, and one on 
the physical and natural sciences with the most common applications 
to hygiene, industry, agriculture and horticulture. The male candi- 
dates have in addition a question involving practical operations in 
geometry. They are permitted to use a table of logarithms ; 

6. A French composition (literature or morale); 

c. An exercise in drawing from a model ; 

d, A composition in modem languages (English, German, Italian, 
Spanish, or Arabic, in France and Algeria ; Greek or Turkish, before 
the commission at Constantinople), consisting of an easy theme, 
with lexicon. 
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The oral tests are, — 

a. Questions on education and morals ; 

b. The French language: Beading with explanation from a 
French author on the list prepared once in three years by the 
minister and published a year in advance; questions in literary 
history, limited to the principal authors of the 16th, 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries ; 

c. Questions on memorable epochs, great names, essential facts in 
general history and in the history of France, principally in modem 
times ; 

d. Questions on the geography of France, and notions of general 
geography. 

6. Arithmetic, with practical applications ; book-keeping, and, for 
the men alone, an elementary knowledge of geometric and algebraic 
calculations, land surveying and leveling. 

/• Notions of physics, chemistry and natural history, and, for 
the males alone, an elementary knowledge of agriculture and 
horticulture. 

g. Translation at sight of about twenty lines from an easy English, 
Oerman, Italian, Spanish or Arabic text at the choice of the candi- 
date. Oreek or Turkish may be substituted before the commission 
at Constantinople. The written and oral tests of the brevet super- 
ieur ought not to exceed in difficulty the mean of the normal school 
courses of study. The fee for the examination is four dollars. Nor- 
mal school pupils are exempt. Bejected candidates may present 
themselves at the next examination (1887, 18.88, 1889). 

3. The certificat d'aptitvde pedagogique. — Candidates must be 21 
years of age. They must hold at least the brevet elSmentaire. 
They must have had an experience of at least two years in public 
or private schools. The time passed at a normal school as pupil- 
teacher after 18 years of age for the males and 17 years for the 
females is allowed to count toward the experience required. Dis- 
pensations may be granted by the minister on the recommendation 
of the department council. An annual examination is held in each 
departmQnt before a commission of at least ten members, appointed 
by the rector on the recommendation of the academy inspector. 
Candidates must apply at least fifteen days in advance, presenting 
an appUcation in their own handwriting and with their own signa- 
ture; the birth certificate; the brevet Slementaire or the brevet 
superieur. The examination is both written and oral, including a 
practical test. 
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The written examination consists of a thesis on some elementary 
educational topic, composed during the last week of the long vaca- 
tion under the supervision of the primary inspector, and corrected 
by the commission. 

The practical test consists of three hours' work in the school or 
class of the applicant. A sub-commission, composed of at least 
three members, including a primary inspector and a male teacher 
(for the males) and a female teacher (for the females) is appointed by 
the academy inspector for the purpose of supervising the test. The 
female may take this test in an ecole maternelle, but in this case the 
certificate authorizes her to teach only as titulaire in these schools. 
Private teachers are permitted to undergo this test either in their 
own class or in a public school. 

The oral test which is taken before the whole commission consists 
of criticism of books of monthly tasks {cahiers de devoirs inensuels); 
questions relating to the other tests and involving the keeping and 
direction of elementary schools or ecoles maternelles and questions 
on practical pedagogy (1887, 1888). 

4. Certificate as professor of the upper primary sclwols, — The qualifi- 
cations are the same as those for the certificate of professor in the 
primary normal schools for males and females (1887). 

5. Certificate as professor of the primary normal schools for males and 
females,— There are two kinds of certificates, one for the arts and 
one for the sciences. Two commissions are named by the minister 
annually, one for the sciences and one for the arts. Each commis- 
sion is composed of at least five members. To these are added, 
for ihe females, two directresses or professors of normal schools 
for females. Special examinations may also be appointed. Candi- 
dates must register one month before the opening of the session. 
They must be at least 21 years of age and must specify where they 
have lived and what positions they have held. They must hold the 
brevet super ieur or a bachelor's degree or (the females) a diploma 
from a secondary school. They must have had at least two years' 
experience in public or private schools. 

The tests are written, oral and practical. 

The written tests comprise, for the arts, — 

A theme on a literary or grammatic subject; an historic and 
geographic essay ; a theme on morale or psychology as applied to 
education ; a composition in English or German, theme and version. 
For the sciences, the written examination comprises a mathematic 
exercise ; questions in physics, chemistry and the natural sciences ; 
an exercise in geometric and ornamental drawing; a theme on 
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morale or education. The subjects are chosen from the courses of 

study in the primary normal schools. 

The oral and practical proofs comprise, for the arts, a lesson on 

some subject chosen by lot, followed by interrogations; the reading 

of a passage from a French classic, with explanation ; the correction 

of a task of a pupil-teacher ; the explanation at sight of a Grerman 

or English text, chosen from the official list of authors. The test 

for the sciences consists of a lesson on a subject chosen by lot 

(mathematics or physical and natural sciences) ; an exercise on some 

other subject included in the course of study, which may comprise 

the correction of a task of a pupil-teacher ; a physical or chemical 

experiment and a practical lesson in natural history, the subject to 

be drawn by lot. 

Specul Certebioates. 

The special certificates for particular lines of primary work are, — 

1. Certificate as teacher of modern languages, — Candidates must 
have attained the age of 21 years. They must have had two years' 
experience in public or private primary or secondary schools, or 
two years' residence in a foreign country. The males must hold 
the brevet auperieur or one of the three bachelors' degrees ; the 
females the brevet superieur or the diploma received on graduation 
from a secondary school for girls. The examination is held before 
a commission, named annually by the minister and sitting at Paris. 

Candidates must specify the language in which they desire to be 
examined (German, English, Italian, Spanish, Arabic) ; the diplomas 
and certificates which they possess ; the places where they have 
resided, and the positions they have held. 

The examination is both written and oral. 

The written examination comprises a version ; a theme ; a simple 
composition in the foreign language (letter or story, explanation of 
aproverb, maxim, moral or educational precept); an essay in French 
touching the method of tea.ching modem languages. The use of 
the dictionary is not authorized. 

The oral examination includes the reading and translation of a 
page of moderate difliculty, selected from the list of authors pre- 
scribed for the year, with definitions of words and grammatic con- 
struction ; a conversational exercise, in the foreign tongue, on the 
page read ; the translation at sight of a French prose author ; ques- 
tion on methods of teaching modern languages (1887). 

2. Certificate as teacher of manual training. — Candidates should 
be 21 years of age. The males should hold the brevet superieur, 
the degree of bachelor of science or bachelor of special secondary 
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BnKlialii Bxerciae by Frenoln Boy Seven Years of Age. 

The exercise here ffiven was selected at a recitation In the elementary course of one of the 
special Parisian schools in which English is taught. It seems to illustrate the fact that sender 
in English seems as difficult to French as gender in French to Enfirlish pupils. 
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instruction.* The females should hold the brevet superieur or the 
diploma received on gfraduation from a secondary school for girls. 

The examination is held by two commissions, one for males, the 
other for females. 

These commissions are named each year by the minister, and sit 
at Paris. 

Candidates should register one month in advance, submitting a 
biographic sketch of the six years preceding the examination, and 
proving the possession of the requisite certificates. 

The males must submit, — 

a, A geometric drawing at a fixed scale of an object in relief, or 
a drawing involving an elementary problem in descriptive geometry 
(line and plane, intersection of geometric solids in simple cases — 
prisms, pyramids, cylinders, cones and spheres, shading) ; 

b, A written composition on some pedagogic subject related to 
manual instruction ; 

c, A test in modeling from an easy model ; 

rf. A piece in iron or wood made from a working drawing ; 

e. A simple exercise in turning and sculpturing after a model ; 

f. An explanation, in the form of a lesson of fifteen minutes, of a 
subject drawn by lot from matters which should be commented on 
by the teacher before every exercise in manual training, such as the 
tools, the material, the plan and the rational execution of the task. 
Candidates are allowed one-half hour for preparation. 

The females must submit, — 

a. A composition on some question in domestic economy ; 

b. An ornamental design for needlework ; 

c. A pra.ctical test, including one or more exercises from the 
courses of study in manual training for girls in the normal and 
upper primary schools ; 

d. An explanation, in the form of a fifteen minute lesson, of a 
subject included in the courses of study of the schools last men- 
tioned in domestic economy and needlework. One-half hour is 
allowed for preparation. 

The candidates may ask for the following additional tests : 

a. Drawing from an ornament in relief; 

6. A blackboard exercise of t^n minutes, after twenty minutes* 
preparation, consisting of a lesson on the representation at sight of 
some common object in perspective. Certificates of candidates 



*Ia France the deirrees bacbnlor of arts and bachelor of science may be secured nt 16 
years of aee. They are not as advanced as our own bachelors' decrrees, to which the 
diplome de licenci^es lettrea and the diplome de licenci^es sciences more nearly correspond. 
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suBtainiiig these complementary tests authorize the teaching of 
imitative drawing {dessin d' imitation) in the upper primary schools 
(1887,11891). 

3. GerUficate as teacher of drawing {dessin d! imitation et dessin geome- 
trique). — An annual examination is held at Paris by a commission 
named by the minister. The candidates must be 18 years of age 
and must register one month in advance. The examination com- 
prises three series of tests — written and graphic, oral, pedagogic. 

The written and graphic tests include : 

a. Bepresentation in perspective of a simple object, such as a 
geometric solid, fragment of architecture, simple vase, etc. The 
candidate must give on the same sheet a geometric plan and eleva- 
tion, and, if necessary, a section of the object represented, the whole 
with dimensions and drawn to a fixed scale. 

b. A simple theme ; 

c. The drawing at sight of an ornament in relief — foliage, rosette, 
capital ; 

d. The drawing of a head after the antique. 

The oral tests comprise an examination on projections in general, 
on geometric representation and the drawing in perspective of 
simple objects; elementary questions on historic art with drawing 
on blackboard ; questions on the structure and proportions of the 
human body and anatomy in general. 

The pedagogic tests comprise the correction of one of the orna- 
mental drawings made at the examination; the correction of a 
drawing of a head ; a lesson on the bla.ckboard on a subject included 
in the course of instruction in geometric drawing at the normal and 
upper primary schools (1887). 

4. Certificate as teaclier of singing, — An annual examination is 
held before a commission at Paris, named by the minister. Candi- 
dates must be 18 years of age and must register at least fifteen days 
before the examination. 

There are two series of tests. 
The first series includes, — 

a. A theme on some question of musical instruction found in the 
normal school courses of study ; 

b. An exercise in musical dictation ; 

c. An exercise in construction and harmonization ; 
The second series includes, — 

a. Reading at sight a lesson in sol/ege in the key of sol and in the 

key of /a ; 

b. Singing of a melody with words, chosen by the candidate ; 
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c. Performance of an air by heart, with words and without 
accompaniment, chosen by the candidate ; 

d. Performance at sight of a simple accompaniment on the piano, 
which is to be transposed at once into the key indicated by the 

6. Questions on the theory of music ; 
/. Notions of the history of music ; 

Knowledge of the principal masterpieces of choral music; 
g, A theoretic and practical lesson by the candidate on the black- 
board (1887). 

5. Certificate as teacher of gymnastics. -— An annual examination, is 
held before a commission which is named by the rector and which 
sits at Paris. 

Candidates must register at least fifteen days before the examina- 
tion, and must state where they have resided, what positions they 
have occupied, and what certificates they hold. 

The examination comprises oral and practical tests. 

The oral examination embraces questions on those sciences which 
find a direct application in the study of gymnastics (according to 
ministerial decree). 

The practical examination includes the performance of five gym- 
nastic exercises from among those prescribed in the manual pub- 
lished by the ministry ; the direction of the gymnastic exercises of 
a group of pupils (1887, 1888, 1891). 

6. Certificate as teacher of needlework. — The examination is held 
before a commission in each department. Applicants must register 
at least eight days before the examination. They must be 18 years 
of age and. with their application in their own handwiiting and 
signature, they must submit their birth certificate. 

The needlework which candidates are to execute is chosen from 
the courses of study in the middle and upper classes of the lower 
primary schools (1887). 

7. Certificate as teacher of military exercises. — The examination is 
held before a commission in each department. Candidates should 
register eight days in advance. They should be 18 years of age, 
and with the application written in their own hand and signed, they 
should submit their birth certificate ; a certificate of the military 
authorities that they have served in the active army, and have 
merited the certificate of good conduct. 

Candidates direct the military exercises of a group of pupils as 
indicated by the commission in accordance with the program of the 
lower primary schools (1887). 

7 
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8. Certificaie as teacher of agncuUure. — Candidates should hold the 
brevet superieur and the certificat d* aptitude pedagogique, and should have 
been for one year in a State agricultural school. Dispensations may 
be granted by the minister on the recommendation of the rector. 

The possession of the professor's certificate for the normal schools 
and for the upper primary schools does away with the necessity of 
holding the certificat d'aptUude pedagogiqvs. 

The examination includes oral, written and practic^ tests. 

The written tests consist of a composition on a subject included 
in the course of study in agriculture and horticultiu*e in the upper 
primary schools. Candidates are forbidden to use any book or note. 

The oral tests consist of an explanation, after preparation with 
closed doors, of a subject taken from the course of study of upper 
primary schools in agriculture and horticulture ; of questions on 
the physical and natural sciences in their relations to agriculture. 

The pra.ctical proofs are two in number. The first is in connec- 
tion with agricultural experiments or land improvements. It 
embraces the composition of the soil, tfie proper manures, the 
manner of using, the seed to sow, the variety of plants to cultivate, 
the manner of cultivation, the feeding of live stock, the poultry, etc. 
The second takes place in a garden. It relates to the operations of 
grafting and pruning, to the multiplication of fruit trees, to market- 
gardening, apiculture, etc. In the course of these tests, the candi- 
dates are to respond to questions of the jury, particularly concerning 
products of the neighborhood (1891). 

9. Certificate as director of normal school, — The qualifications are 

the same as those for an inspector of primary schools and are given 
in the chapter on inspection. 

Classes of Teachers. — Penalties and Eecompenses. 

Male and female teachers are divided into two classes, called 
stagiaires and titulaires. 

No one can be appointed instituteur tUulaire if he has not had at 
least two years' experience in a public or private school, if he is not 
provided with the certificat d'aptitude pedagogique, and if he has not 
been placed on the list prepared by the department council. 

The time parsed at the normal school after 18 for the males and 
17 for the females is allowed in reckoning the two years. 

Dispensations may be granted by the minister on the recom- 
mendation of the department council. 

The titulaires in charge of a school with more than two classes 
take the name directeur or directrice of lower primary schools. 
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The namber of assistants in schools with several classes is deter- 
mined by the department council. These assistants are either 
dagiaires or iUiUaires. Assistants in upper primary schools must be 
21 years of age and hold the brevet superieur. If provided with the 
certificate of capacity for a professorship in normal schools, they 
assume the title professor. 

All public school teachers are shut out from the commercial and 
industrial professions, and from administrative duties. They are 
forbidden to hold employments in connection with religious ser- 
vices. They may exercise the duties of mayoralty-secretary, with 
the authorization of the department council. 

InstUuteurs atagiairea teach imder appointment of the academy 
inspector. This appointment may be revoked by the academy 
inspector for cause shown by the primary inspector. 

The stagiaires are subject to the same disciplines as the tittUaires, 
excepting revocation. 

The department council prepares annually a list of all teachers 
eligible for promotion to the rank of titulaires as assistants in or in 
charge of a school. 

The appointment of imtUuteurs tUvMres is made by the prefect, 
with the authority of the minister and on the proposition of the 
academy inspector. 

Directors, directresses and professors of upper primary schools 
are appointed by the minister. They should hold the certificate of 
fitness for a professorship in the normal schools. 

Assistant teachers holding the brevet superieur, and special teach- 
ers, are appointed by the prefect on the recommendation of the 
academy inspector. 

Directors and directresses of schools of manual training are 
appointed by the minister according to the conditions of the law of 
December 11, 1880, and the decree of March 17, 1888. 

Change of residence of titulairea for the needs of the service is 
pronounced by the prefect on the recommendation of the academy 
inspector. Change of residence of stagiaires is pronounced by the 
academy inspector. 

The disciplines applicable to the -public primary teaching force 
are reprimand, censure, revocation, suspension for a period not 
exceeding five years, expulsion. 

The reprimand is pronounced by the academy inspector. The 
censure is given by the academy inspector on cause shown by the 
department council It may be inserted in the official bulletin. 
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The tevcxsation is pronounced by the prefect on the proposition 
of the academy inspector and for cause shown by the department 
council. An appeal may be made to the minister. Temporary sus- 
pension and absolute expulsion are pronounced by a decree of the 
department council. 

An appeal may be made to the higher council. 

In serious and urgent cases the academy inspector may suspend 
a teacher while the investigation is pending, but said teacher does 
not forfeit his salary for tiie period. 

Public primary school teachers may receive honorable mention, 
bronze and silver medals. 

One silver medal may be given annually for each group of 300 
teachers, and one for each fraction exceeding 150. 

One bronze medal may be given for each group of 150 teachers. 

One honorable mention may be pronounced for each 100 teachers. 

No one can obtain honorable mention who has not at least five 
years' experience as tUvlaire, 

No one can obtain the bronze medal unless he received honorable 
mention at least two years before. 

No one can obtain the silver medal unless he received the bronze 
medal, at least two years before. 

Betired teachers may be given the title honorary, if they have 
had twenty-five years' active service and hold at least the bronze 
medal. They are permitted to take part in the pedagogic confer- 
ences of their cantons. 



FIFTEENTH OHAPTEE. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Primary instruction comprises : 
Morals and civics ; 
Beadmg and writing; 

The French language and the elements of French literature ; 
Geography, particularly that of France ; 
History, particularly French history up to our own day ; 
Common notions of law and of political economy ; 
The elements of the natural sciences, physics and mathematics; 

their applications to agriculture, hygiene, the industrial arts; 

manual training and use of tools of the principal trades ; 
The elements of drawing, modeling and music ; 
Gymnastics ; 
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Military exercises, for the boys ; 
Needlework, for the girls. 

Primary iBstruction is obligatory for children of both sexes from 
6 to 13 years of age. It may be given in primary or secondary 
schools, in pub lic or pr isate scljoolspr in the family (by the father 
or by any person whom he may choose). 

A special regulation determines the means of assuring primary 
instruction to deaf-mutes and to the blind. 

Public primary schools are to be closed one day in each week in 

addition to Sunday, that parents may give their children religious 

instruction outside the school buildings, if they desire to do so. 

Beligious instruction may not be given in the school buildings or 

their dependencies. 

Commissions Soolaiees. 

In each commune there is a school committee {commission scolaire), 
which supervises and encourages the frequentation of the schools. 
It is composed of the mayor or of an assistant delegated by him, as 
president; of one of the cantonal delegates and, in communes com- 
prising several cantons, of as many delegates as there are cantons, 
appointed by the academy inspector; of members designated by 
the municipal council in number not exceeding one-third the mem- 
bers of the council. In case the municipal council fail to nominate 
these members, they are appointed by the prefect. 

At Paris and at Lyons there is a commission scohire for each 
municipal arrondissemerU, presided over by the mayor or by an assist- 
ant designated by him. It is composed of one of the cantonal 
delegates appointed by the academy inspector, and of from three 
to seven members for each arrondissement, designated by the munici- 
pal council. 

The terms of members appointed by the municipal council expire 
with the election of a new council. 

The primary inspector is a member of all commissions scolaires in 
his district. 

The law of April 5, 1884, determines the question of eligibility to 
membership in a commission scolaire. 

The commission scolaire meets at least once in three months on 
the call of the president or of the primary inspector. A majority 
of the members constitute a quorum for the transaction of business; 
but if after two calls there is not a quorum, the commission scolaire 
may transact the special business for which it was convened provided 
the mayor or the assistant who takes his place, the primary inspector 
and the cantonal delegate are present. 
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Uuexcused absence at three consecutive meetings works Jorfeitore 
of membership. 

A copy of the proceedings of the commistrion scolaire is to be for- 
warded by the president to the primary inspector within three days 
after the meeting. 

The commission soolaire may not interfere with matters and 
methods of instruction. 

The primary inspector, parents or guardians may appeal from 
decisions of commissions scolaires. The appeal, in the form of a 
simple letter, is to be addressed within six days, to the prefect and 
to the persons interested. It may be referred to the department 
council as a court of last resort. Parents or guardians may be 
represented by attorneys before the department council. 

The sessions of the department councils and of co.nmissions scolaires 

are not public. 

Oeetifioate of Pmmaby Studies. 

A certificate of primary studies {certificai d'etvdes primaires) is 
awarded to those children who at the age of 11 years and upward 
complete successfully the public examination prescribed by law. 
Holders of this certificate are freed from the obligation to attend 
school. 

Cantonal commissions are appointed by the rectors, on the propo- 
sition of the academy inspectors, to judge of the fitness of candidates 
for the certificate of primary studies. These commissions meet 
annually on the call of the a.cHdemy inspector. The primary 
inspector is the presiding officer. In the examination of girls, some 
members of the commission must be women. 

At the time prescribed by the a.cademy inspector, each teacher 
prepares a list of the candidates in his school, with name, date and 
place of birth, residence of the family and signature of each candidate. 

Parents whose children do not attend school must furnish the 
same information. 

The list is certified by the mayor, and transmitted to the primary 
inspector. 

No candidate may be admitted who is under 11 years of age at the 
date of the examination. 

The examination is both written and oral. * 

The written tests are under the supervision of the members of the 
commission, and are private. 

They include: 

1. An exercise in dictation of not more than fifteen lines ; the end 

of each sentence is indicated ; 
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Bxerciae in Dictation by Frencli Boy Ten Years of Ag«. 

The seleotion for thld exercise was chosen by me and was dictated to the class by the 
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of d' public elementary school in P^ris. 
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2. Two questions in arithmetic, including the metric system ; 

3. A simple composition (story, letter, etc.). 

Girls are to execute a task in needlework under the supervision 
of a woman appointed for the purpose. 

The time and credits allotted to each test are given in the follow- 
ing table : 



Orthoirraphy^. 
PenmaBBhlp . . 
Arlthmetlo ... 
Oompositloii . . 
Needlework... 



TEST. 



Time. 



Ihour 
ihour 
Ihour 



Credits. 



10 

10 

10 
10 
10 



Only those candidates are admitted to the oral examination who 
succeed in obtaining at least 50 per cent of the total number of 
credits. Zero in any one test involves rejection. 

The oral tests are public. They take place before a special com- 
mission under the primary inspector as presiding officer. 

They include: 

Beading with explanation, and the recitation of a selection chosen 
from a list presented by the candidate ; 

Questions in history and geography. 

Ten credits are allotted to each test. The oral examination is not 
to exceed fifteen minutes in length for each candidate. 

No one receives a certificate of primary studies who fails to obtain 
50 per cent of the total number of credits allotted to the written 
and oral examinations. 

On demand of candidates, linear drawing and agriculture may be 
included in the examination. 

Certificates mention complementary subjects in which candidates 
have attained 50 per cent. 

A report of the examination is forwarded to the academy inspector 
who satisfies himself as to the regularity of the proceedings and 
then issues certificates to successful candidates. 

In 1882, 91,153 certificates of primary studies were issued ; in 1887, 
the corresponding number reported was 144,046. 



* The text is read aloud, dictated, then reread, and five minutes are allowed candi- 
dates for oorreotions. 
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Other Provisions of the Compulsory Education Law. 

The father or guardian of a child subject to the compulsory educa- 
tion law must give the mayor of the commune notice at least 
fifteen days before the opening of the term whether the child is to 
receive instruction in the family, in a public or private school, indi- 
cating the school. 

Families living near several public schools may choose between 
these schools, whether they sre situated in their commune or not, 
provided the number of pupils does not exceed the maximum 
authorized by the regulations. In cases of dispute, the department 
council is the final court of appeal. 

The mayor prepares annually, with the assistance of the commis- 
sion scolaire, a list of all the children from 6 to 13 years of age, and 
advises parents and guardians of the date of the opening of the term. 

In case the parents or guardians fail to give notice fifteen days 
before the opening of the term, the child is enrolled by the mayor 
in one of the public schools and a notice is sent to the parents or 
guardian. 

Eight days before the opening of the term, the mayor submits to 
the directors of public and private schools a list of the children who 
ought to attend. A copy of this list is sent to the primary inspector. 

When a child leaves school, the parents or guardians must give 
notice immediately to the mayor, indicating how the child is to 
receive instruction in the future. 

Parents or guardians must inform the school-director of the reasons 
for temporary absences. 

School-directors must keep a register, showing for each class the 
attendance of pupils registered. At the end of each month they 
must send an abstract of this register to the mayor, indicating the 
number of absences and the reasons therefor. 

Excuses for absence are submitted to the commission scolaire. The 
only excuses- deemed sufficient are sickness of the child, death of a 
member of the family, detentions resulting from imperfect com- 
munications, accidental in character. Exceptional circumstances 
meet due consideration before the commission. 

Every director of a private school who fails to conform to the 
preceding prescriptions is reported by the commission and the 
primary inspector to the department council. The council may 
then pronounce the following punishments. 

a. Warning ; 6. Censure ; c. Suspension for a month at the most, 
and, in case of repetition of the offense, for three months at most. 

When a child shall have been absent four times in one month, 
during at least one-half day, without justification by the commission, 
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Bxereise in Reproduction bjr German Bojr Ten Years of Age. 

The exercise here ffiven for comparison is one of the best of the specimens prepared dnrini; 
my visit at a public elementary school in Bnrtscheid near Aiz-la-Ghapelle, though those 
from a majority of the cla*-s are nearly as ffood. 
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the father or guardian is asked at] least three days in advance to 
appear before the commission at the mayoralty. He is there 
reminded of the duty imposed by the law. 

In case of repetition of the offense within a twelvemonth, the 
child is posted for fifteen days or one month at the entrance to 
the mayoralty, with the full name and standing: of the person 
responsible and with an indication of the charge. 

In case of a second repetition of the offense, the commission or 
the primary inspector lodge a complaint with the police justice, 
who pronounces sentences according to articles 479, 480 sq. of the 
penal code. Article 463 of the same code is applicable. The com- 
mission scolaire may grant children living with parents or guardians, 
on reasonable demand, a dispensation of three months annually, 
exclusive of vacations. If the dispensation exceed fifteen days the 
primary inspector must approve. 

These dispositions are not applicable to children accompanying 
their parents or guardians when absenting themselves temporarily 
from the commune. In this case a verbal or written notice to the 
mayor suffices. No child under 12 can be employed industrially 
unless in actual attendance on a public or private schooL Every 
child employed industrially who is under 12 years of age must 
attend school during leisure hours. He must receive daily at least 
two hours' instruction, if a special school is attached to the indus- 
trial establishment. A record of attendance is kept by the teacher 
and transmitted weekly to the patron. No child under 15 is per- 
mitted to work more than six hours a day, imless he produces a cer- 
tificate from the teacher or primary inspector, legalized by the 
mayor, that he has received elementary primary instruction. 

The comrnission scolaire, with the approval of the department coun- 
cil, may dispense children employed industrially and having 
attained the age of apprenticeship from one of the two classes of 
the day. The same dispensation may be granted to children 
employed outside of their families in agriculture. 

Children receiving instruction in the family must pass each year, 
beginning with the end of the second year of the compulsory 
period, an examination on the work done in public schools by 
pupils of their age. The forms and programs of these examinations 
are determined by ministerial decrees, rendered in higher council 
{conseU superieur). 

The examining committee is composed of the primary inspector 
or his delegate, as chairman ; a cantonal delegate; a person holding 
a university diploma or brevet of capacity. The judges are chosen 
by the academy inspector. 

8 
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If the examination of the child is unsatisfactory and an excuse is 
not admitted by the committee, the parents or g^uardians must send 
the child, within eight days of the notification, to a public or 
private school, and inform the mayor what school has been chosen. 
In case this is not done by the parent or guardian, it will be done 
through the mayoralty. 

School caisses, designed to encourage and facilitate the frequenta- 
tion of schools by recompensing the studious and assisting the 
diligent, are established in each commune (Law of April 10, 1867). 

The revenues of these caisses depend on voluntary subscriptions, 
grants from the commune, the department and the State. They 
may also be authorized by prefects to receive gifts and legacies. 

In subsidized communes where the value of the centime does not 
exceed thirty francs, the caisse is entitled, on the credit opened for 
this purpose at the ministry of public instruction, to a grant equal at 
least to the total of the communal grants. 

The distribution of succor is made through the commission scolaire. 
Ministerial decrees, given on demand of academy inspectors and 
department councils, fix each year the communes in which, owing to 
insufficient school accommodations, the provisions of the Compul- 
sory Education Act can not be strictly enforced. The minister 
reports these communes annually to the chambres. 

An examination of the statistics relating to compulsory education 
shows that France has no reason to blush as regards her school 
accommodations. Would that we were able to say the same for 
New York. As we think, however, of the thousands of children who 
are shut out of school entirely owing to the lack of accommodations, 
we are far from satisfied with the results of our school work.* 



SIXTEENTH CHAPTEE. 
EXPENSES OF PUBLIC PRIMARY INSTRUCTION AND SALARIES. 

Law of July 19, 1889. 

Art. 1. — The ordinary expenses of public primary instruction are 
paid by the State, the departments and the communes. 

Art, 2. — The Stale pays : 

a. The salaries of employes in public elementary schools and 
ecoles rnxUemdles ; 

* We should have statistics showinfl: the number of children in New York between 6 
and 13 years of afce, and the reflristration and attendance of these children in elementary 
schools. Comparisons based on these flisures would afford a stroni; argument for the 
enactment of an effective compulsory education law. 
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b. The salaries of employes in upper primary schools and manual 
training schools ; 

c. The supplements referred to in articles 8 and 9 ; 

d. The salaries of employes in normal schools ; 

6. The salaries of administrative and supervising officers ; 
/. Traveling expenses of supervising officers ; 
g. The maintenance of students in normal schools and other 
expenses of these schools not specially provided for ; 
h. The allowance (twenty dollars) for the silver medal. 
Art, 3. — The departments pay : 

a. The allowance of at least forty dollars to primary inspectors ; 

b. The maintenance of normal school buildings; 

c. The maintenance of the furniture* and teaching supplies of nor- 
mal schools ; 

d. The rent and maintenance of the office and furniture for the 
department service of public instruction ; 

6. The office expenses of the academy inspector ; 

/. The cost of books and pamphlets used by the cantonal delega- 
tions and the academic administration ; 

g. The allowances made to foremen, assistants and workmen 
charged by the departments with agricultural, commercial or indus- 
trial instruction in all primary schools and in technical schools ruled 
by the law of December 11, 1880. 

Art 4. — The communes pay : 

a. The allowance for lodgings referred to in article 12. 

b. The maintenance and location of primary school buildings ; the 
lodgings of teachers or the allowances therefor ; 

c. The cost of heating and lighting the primary schools; 

d. The wages of servants in public ecoles maiemeUes, and (if there 
be any) in other pubUc primary schools , 

e. The acquisition, maintenance and replacement of school fur- 
niture and teaching supplies ; 

/. The cost of registers, books and pamphlets used in the schools ; 

g. The allowances made to foremen, assistants and workmen 
charged by the communes with agricultural, \;ommercial or indus- 
trial instruction in primary schools of all grades and in technical 
schools ruled by the law of December 11, 1880. 

Art. 5. — Upper primary schools and complementary courses cease 
to be maintained by the State if the total number of pupils for three 
consecutive years is less than fifteen for each year of the course in 
upper primary schools, and twelve for each year of the course in 
the cours complhnentaires. 
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SALAKIE8. 

Citations from the Law op July 19, 1889. 

' Art, 6. — Male and female teachers are divided into stagiaires and 
tittUatrea* 

Art, 7. — The tUvMres are divided into five classes. The salaries 
are fixed as follows : 



• 


Males. 


Females. 


Fifth olasB 

Fourth olasB .' 


$aoo 

340 
800 
860 
400 


taoo 

340 


Third class 


380 


Second class 


800 


First class 


830 







Art. 8. — TUvlaires in charge of a school with more than two classes 
receive a supplement of forty dollars, which is increased to eig^hty 
dollars if the school have more than four classes. 

Art, 9. — In schools with a complementary course, the teacher in 
chargfe of the same receives a supplement of forty dollars. 

Art. 10.— ^In addition to salary, titulaires are entitled to lod^fingB 
or to an allowance therefor, as set forth under article 12. 

Art. 11. — Stagiaires, male and female, receive a salary of $160 and 
lod^ngfs, or an allowance therefor, as set forth under article 12. 

Art. 12. — The allowance for lodgings for teachers referred to in 
articles 8, 9, 14 and 15 is determined according to the following 
table : 

Olose population of locality. Allowance. 
Lessthani.ooo. if c/ief«-Zieux; 1,000 to 8.000, if not $30 

8,001 to 9,000 * 40 

9,001 to 12.000 60 

13,001 to 18.000 '.... 80 

18,001 to 86,000 100 

36.001 to 60,000 130 

00.001 to 100.000 140 

Above 100.000 leo 

In the city of Paris 400 



For all other titiUaires the allowances are one-half the above figures. 
The allowances of stagiaires are one-quarter the above figures. 

* stagiaires are on probation and are appointed by the academy inspectors. They 
constitute about 30 per cent of the teachtnflr force. Titulaires are in full standing and 
are appointed by the prefects from lists prepared by the department councils. 
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In cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants and in the communes 
of the department of the Seine, the allowance may be increased. * 

Art, 13. — Directors, directresses and assistants in upper primary 
schools ; directors and professors of normal schools ; normal school 
stewards and primary inspectors are divided into five classes. 

Art. 14. — ^The salaries of directors and directresses of upper pri- 
mary schools are fixed as follows 3 

Fifth class 1300 

Fourth class iOO 

Third class uo 

Second class 600 

First class 560 

They receive in addition lodgings or the allowance therefor as 
provided in article 12. 

Art. 15. — The salaries of assistants in upper primary schools are 
fixed as follows : 

Fifth class $220 

Fourth class 260 

Third class 820 

Second class 380 

First class 420 



In addition lodgings or allowance therefor as set forth in article 12. 

Special teachers receive an allowance of from ten dollars to twenty 
dollars a year for each hour of instruction per week. 

Art. 16. — ^In the national schools of upper primary and technical 
instruction, the salaries of each class are $100 more than those paid 
in normal schools for males. 

Art. 17. — The salaries of directors and directresses of normal 
schools are fixed as follows : 





Directors. . 


Directresses. 


Fifth class 


$700 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,100 


$600 


Fourth class 


700 


Third class 


800 


Second class 


900 


First cl ass 


1,000 







In Paris the salary of the director is from $1,400 to $2,000 ; of the 
directress, from $1,200 to $1,800. 

* October 26, 1891, the educational congress ( Gonoi'es de la ligue de Venaeignement) adopted 
resolutions demanding a return to the scale of salaries in force previous to 1889, and an 
equal allowance for lodginffs for all teachers, after January 1. 1892. 
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Art. 18. — The salaries of normal school professors are fixed as 
follows : 



■ 


Males. 


Females. 


Fifth class 


$480 

sao 

660 
620 
680 


$440 


• 

Fonrth olass 


480 


Third class 


sao 


Second olass 


660 


First class 


600 







Male and female teachers not holding the certificate of capacity 
for a professorship receive salaries of $400 and $360 respectively. 

All salaries given above are eighty dollars less if teachers are 
odged and fed in the schools. 

Art, 19. — Salaries of teachers and other employes in advanced 
normal schools {ecoles normalea auperieures (TenseignemerU primaire) are 
fixed by a special regulation. 

Art. 20. — Directors, directresses and assistants in upper primary 
schools, holding the certificate of capacity for a professorship in 
normal schools, receive an allowance of $100. 

Art. 21. — In normal schools with less than sixty students, the 
{duties of steward are confided to one of the teachers, who receives 
an allowance of $100 therefor. 

In normal schools with more than sixty students, the stewards 
give no instruction save in writing and book-keeping. Their salaries 
are fixed as follows : 

Fifth class $360 

Fourth class 400 

Third class 440 

Second class 600 

First class 660 

In addition, they are entitled to lodgings. 

Art. 22. — The salaries of primary inspectors are fixed as follows : 

Fifth class , $600 

Fourthclass 700 

Third class 800 

Second class 900 

First class l.ooo 



In the department of the Seine, the salaries are $1,200, $1,30C), 
$1,400, $1,500 and $1,600. 
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Primary inspectresses may be named under the same conditions 
and in the same form as the inspectors. 

Art. 23. — In addition to the salaries as above, primary inspectors 
are entitled to a department allowance of at least forty dollars. 

Art. 24. — Promotion is from class to class. Teachers of the fifth 
and fourth classes may not be promoted to a higher class without an 
experience of five years in the class to which they belong. 

Promotion to the second and first class requires the brevet super- 
ieur, and at least three years' experience in the class next below. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It is interesting to note the approximate equalization of wages 
paid male and female teachers. In many grades of work, as will be 
seen, there is absolutely no distinction made between male and 
female teachers. 

The table of allowances made for lodgings illustrates the fact that 
city life is more expensive than country life. 



SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER 

MILITARY SERVICE.* 

Extracts from the Law of July 19, 1889. 

Art. 1. — Every Frenchman is subject to military service. 

Art. 23. — The following persons are dismissed in times of peace 
after one year's military service : 

Young men under bonds to serve ten years in public instruction, 
in national institutions for the deaf and dumb or blind. 

Lay teachers, novices and members of religious bodies devoted to 
instruction which is of public utility, and who are under bonds to 
serve ten years in the French schools of the Orient and of Africa. 

All persons above enumerated are recalled for four weeks during 
the year preceding their passage to the reserve of the active army; 
They then follow the lot of the class to which they belong. 

Art. 24. — Young men who do not succeed in finding an employ- 
ment as teachers during the year following their year of military 
service, or who cease to be employed at the expiration of the time ; 
young men who, in the year of military service, have failed to meet 
the conditions established by the Minister of War must serve the 
two years from which they have been exempted. 

*We publish only certain extracts relative to persons connected with primary 
instruction. 
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Art, 25. — When the causes for which exemption have been made 
cease to operate, the young men who have been exempted become 
subject to all the obligations of the class to which they belong. 

They may marry without authorization. 

Art, 26. — A list of the young men of each department, exempted 
under the law, is published in the Bulletin administratif, and 
the names of persons exempted in each commune are posted at the 
entrance to the mayoralty. In case of war, they are summoned to 
march with the men of their class. 

Art, 51. — In case of mobilization, only those specified in official 
lists are freed from immediate military service. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

American visitors to French schools for boys will note at once the 
atmosphere of war by which they are surrounded. 

The target practice and drill of the school battalions, and the mili- 
tary exercises in general, may aid the physical development of the 
pupils, but the earnestness of the instruction suggests unpleasant 
possibilities. 

EIGHTEENTH CHAPTER 
PENSIONS.* 

Primary inspectors ; directresses and assistants in normal schools ; 
communal teachers and assistants ; communal directresses of sallea 
d* astle {ecoles materneUes and classes enfantines) are among the 
employes entitled to pensions under the law of June 9, 1853. 

The amount of the pension is not to be less than $120 for a male 
teacher and $100 for a female teacher. This minimum does not 
apply to those pensioned exceptionally owing to infirmities. 

The amount of the pension is based on the mean of «the salary and 
emoluments for the six years during which these figures were the 
greatest (Law of August 17, 1876). It is never to exceed three- 
quarters of the average salary of these years. 

The right to a pension is acquired at 60 years of age and after 
thirty years' service. Persons connected with primary instruction 
acquire this right at 55 years of age and after twenty-five years* 
service, provided they have passed fifteen years in what is called 
the partie active. 

* Civil pensioDB and the law of 1889 relative to salaries have been amonir the subjects 
of general discussion in France in 1891. Several projects have been proposed relatiTO 
to civil pensions, including the proposition of M. Camille Crousset to abolish them 
entirely. 
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The years passed at the normal schools after the age of 20 are 
inoluded in making up the years of service. 

The law of 1853 provides for pensions in special cases, including 
those paid widows of persons who die under certain conditions in 
the public service. 

NINETEENTH CHAPTEB. 
600LES MATERNELLES AND CLASSES ENFANTINES. 

General Organization. 

The ecoles matemelles are Elindergarten in which children of both 
sexes, from 2 to 6 years of age, receive together the care which 
their physical, moral and intellectual development demand. 

The classes enfantines, annexed to a lower primary school or to an 
ecole matemeUe, are for children of both sexes from 4 to 7 years of 
age. These infant classes form the mean between the ecole matemeUe 
and the primary school. In addition to the training of the ecole 
maternelle, children receive primary instruction. 

No child is received in an ecole matemelle without a certificate of 
admission, signed by the mayor, and a duly legalized medical cer- 
tificate, establishing the fact that he has been vaccinated and has 
no contagious disease. 

The training in the ecoles maternelles and classes enfantines includes : 

a. Games, calisthenics with musical accompaniment ; 

b. Manual exercises ; 

c. First principles of moral education ; 

d. Knowledge of common things ; 

e. Language exercises; 

/. Elements of drawing, reading, writing and number. 

The regulations touching the building and furnishing of the ecoles 
matemelles are set forth below under a special head (page 72). 

No one can be appointed a directress of an ecole maternelle who 
does not hold the certificat d*aptilude pedagogique and has not attained 
the age of 25 with two years' experience in public or private ecohs 
matemelles. 

The children of public ecoles maternelles are divided into two 
sections according to age and development. 

If the average attendance exceeds fifty, the directress has an assist- 
ant. The directress and assistant alternate in the two divisions. 

A femme de service is attached to each ecole maternelle. This ser- 
vant is appointed and discharged by the directress, with the consent 
of the mayor. She is paid by the- commune. 

9 
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The department council in each department issues regulations for 
the public Soolea matemelles, following the plan of the decree of the 
minister in higher council. 

In each commune where there is an ecole matemeUe, there 
may be one or several committees of patronesses, presided over by 
the mayor. The members of these committees are appointed by the 
academy inspector, with the advice of the mayor. The duties of 
these committees are to watch over the sanitary regulations, the 
proper care of the establishment and the use of funds or gifts in 
favor of the children. 

A physician appointed by the mayor visits once a week the Sc<^ 
materneUea, entering his observations on a register kept for the 
purpose. 

After an absence due to sickness, no child is readmitted without a 
medical certificate of complete recovery. 

The directress reports annually in detail all matters relating to 
the establishment. This report is submitted to the department 
inspectress, or the primary inspector. 

Without special permission of the primary inspector, children 
may not pass from the Scole maJterneUe or clasBe enfarUxne to the primary 
school, except in October, in January and at Easter. No Scole mater- 
ndle may receive more than 150 pupils without a special authoriza- 
tion from the academy inspector. 

Ecoles matemelles are open from March 1 to November 1, from 
7 A. M. to 7 p. M., from November 1 to March 1 from 8 A. m. to 6 P. m. 
These hours may be modified according to local needs by the acad- 
emy inspector on demand of the mayor. 

Ecoles maJtemdles may not be closed except Sundays ; January 1st 
and 2d, Ascension day; Monday of Whitsuntide; the day of the 
Assumption ; All Saints' day ; Christmas day ; the day of the 
national/ete; from Thursday before Easter to Thursday after Easter ; 
the first fortnight in August. 

Directresses of ecoles niatemelles, with a single class, may not 
take other vacations. In ecoles Tnatemelles, with several classes, a 
vacation of one month is accorded annually to the directress or 
assistant alternately. 

Parents neglecting to call for their children according to the 
rales are warned, and, if the neglect occurs again, the children are sent 
home to stay. This may not be done, however, except by the 
academy inspector on proposal of the directress and with consent 
of the committee of patronage. Children may take the midday 
meal at the school. 
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The ecole matemelle is to be kept in a constant state of cleanliness 
and salubrity. It is to be swept and scrubbed every day. The air 
is to be frequently renewed. 

On arrival of the children at the school, the directress is to 
assure herself of their state of health and cleanliness. She is to 
exact that each be provided with a handkerchief, and that the lunch 
basket contain, in addition to the food, a cover and a napkin. 

It is an interesting sight to see all these little ones drawn up in 
line undergoing the tour of inspection. Every child with dirty 
face or hands is whisked off at once to be scrubbed. Some of the 
bath-rooms are beautifully finished and furnished. They look as if 
they might have been made fo^ine court of the King of Lilliput. 

Before entering the exercise-hall the children are conducted to 
privies, where they are always watched by the c irectress and assistant. 

Good marks, pictures and playthings are given as rewards. 

At the end of each month the cards for good marks are exchanged 
for pictures and playthings. The distribution of prizes is not 
allowed. 

The only punishments permitted are deprivation for a short time 
of the tasks and common games ; recall of the cards for good marks. 

Directresses and assistants may not receive presents from the 
pupils or parents. 

Petitions, subscriptions and lotteries are not allowed. 

No species of domestic animals are allowed in the parts of schools 
reserved for the children. 

It is forbidden to overburden the memory of children with dia- 
logues and dramatic scenes for public celebrations. 

PEDAGOGIC ORGANIZATION. 

In each public Scole materneUe the gradation of the pupils is 
made annually, at the time of the opening .of the primary schools, 
by the directress under the control of the department inspectress, or 
the primary inspector. 

The weekly time-table for each ecole matemelle is arranged by the 
directress, with the approval of the department inspectress, or of 
the primary inspector. 

Object. — The object of the ecole matemelle is the commencement of 
physical, moral and intellectual education. 

[The ecole matemelle is not a school in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It forms the passage from the family io the school. It pre- 
serves the a ffectio n and i ndulgent ge ntian ess oLthfl family, and 
at the same time initiates into the work and regularity of the school 
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The success of the directress is not determined by the knowledge 
communicated, by the mean of instruction, by the number and dura- 
tion of the tasks ; but by the ensemble of good influences to which the 
child is subjected, by the pleasure he learns to take in school, by the 
habits of order, cleanliness, politeness,* attention, obedience and 
mental activity which he acquires in playing. 

Directresses should not endeavor to send to the primary school 
children already far advanced in their instruction. They should aim 
to send children prepared to receive instruction. All the exercises 
should follow this general principle. They should aid the develop- 
ment of the various faculties of the child without fatigue, without con- 
straint, without excessive application. They are intended to make him 
love school pjid to give him in early life a taste for work, never impos- 
ing tasks incompatible with the feebleness and mobility of early chUd- 
hood. The end to attain, in taking into account the different tempera- 
ments, the precocity of some and the dullness of others, is not that all 
should attain the same knowledge of reading, writing and number ; but 
that they know well the little they know ; that they love their tasks, 
their games, their lessons ; that they acquire no distaste for their 
first school exercises which become so repugnant if the patience, 
vivacity and ingenious affection of the mistress find no means to 
vary them. 

Good health ; hearing, sight and touch, already exercised by a grad- 
uated succession of those little games and little experiences which aid 
in educating the senses; childish ideas, but plain and clear, touching 
the first elements of that which is to be later primary instruction ; a 
foundation of habits and dispositions on which the school may lean 
later in giving regular instruction; taste for gymnastics, singing, draw- 
ing, pictures, recitals ; eagerness in listening, in seeing, in observ- 
ing, in imitating, in questioning, in answering ; a certain faculty of 
attention, cherished by obedience, confidence and good humor ; the 
intelligence awakened and the soul opened to all good moral impres- 

* Both In France and Germany teachers pay careful attention to the manners of the 
pupils. They are Invariably polite. In France, upon the entrance of a straniser. the boys 
rise at once and giwe him the military salute, the irlrls rise and bow. They always remain 
standlnfl: until asked to take their seats. In the Klnders&rten it^ooles matemelles) polite- 
ness often takes a still more exafff^erated form of salute. The pupils await standing; the 
slflrnal of the teacher and then throw kisses toward the stranf^er. This Is somewhat 
embarrasslnfir, as the teacher Is apt to watch the truest In order to see If all these kisses 
are wafted back as gracefully as they are sent 

But the politeness of these school children is not confined to the class-room. After 
bavinfT visited many schools in Germany and France, I used to meet quite often some 
of t he boys upon the street. They invariably removed their hats. Not once In the course 
of my vlBltatioDS in either country did I note a case of rudeness or vulgarity. 

I am compelled to admit that the lessons in manners are much more effective in 
French and German schools than in our own. 
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sions : these ou^ht to be the effects and results of the years at the 
Scole matemeUe, If the child has this preparation for the primary 
school, a few pages more or less of the primary syllabus are of little 
importance. 

Method. — The method is indicated by the name of the establish- 
ment. It consists in imitating as closely as possible the form of 
training adopted by an inteUigent and devoted mother. 

The ^ole matemeUe should not develop one order of faculties at the 
expense of the others. All should be developed in harmony. Special 
methods founded on exclusive and artificial systems are not advis- 
able. The simplest exercises of all methods should be chosen in 
order to form a course which will minister to the different needs of 
the little child and bring all his faculties into play. The exercises 
should have a great variety. Object lessons, conversation, singing, 
the first attempts at drawing, reading, number and recitation should 
divide the time with physical exercises, games and gymnastics. 
This method is essentially natural, familiar, always open to progress, 
and always susceptible of development and reformation. 

Division of the course. — The games are divided into those for the 
priau and those for the cour. Separate playthings are furnished for 
each. 

Musical instruction comprises songs in unison and in two parts 
which accompany the games and evolutions. The mistress uses a 
tuning-fork. 

The manual exercises consist in plaiting, weaving, folding, stitch- 
ing, cutting, knitting, bead-stringing, and the performance of tasks 
with cardboard, straws, sand, etc. Needlework and all other tasks 
of a nature to fatigue the children are forbidden. 

The first principles of moral training are given in the form of 
familiar conversation, recitals and songs destined to inspire a sense 
of duty toward the family, France and God. This instruction must 
not be of a confessional character. 

The common information {connaissances usueUes) includes elemen- 
tary notions of clothing, food and dwelling; of man, animals, plants 
and rocks j of color and form, the division of time, the seasons; of 
the cardinal points, of France and the principal countries of the 
earth. This instruction is given with the aid of objects, and repre- 
sentations of objects. 

Language work, connected with all exercises, aims to accustom 
the children to express their ideas simply and correctly, and to 
increase their vocabularies according to the development of their 
intelligence and of their needs. 
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The elements of drawing comprise, — 

a. Combinations of lines by use of sticks, etc. ; reproduction of 
these combinations on the slate, and of easy drawings of the mis- 
tress on the blackboard. 

b. Beproduction on slate and paper of common objects, and of 
very simple ornaments. 

Instruction in reading embraces only usual words and simple 
phrases. Children should use movable letters in learning to read. 

Instruction in both reading and writing is given only to the chil- 
dren of the first section. 

The elements of number include, — 

a. The formation and representation of the numbers from one to 
ten, and from ten to 100 by the aid of sticks, pebbles, coin, common 
measures, etc., placed in the hands of pupils. 

6. The four operations applied to the first hundred always with 
the aid of objects. 

c. The representation of the first hundred by figures. 

Children are exercised in mental calculation on all the numbers 
studied. 

The recitals or stories, based as much as possible on objects or 
representations of objects, should embrace scenes in child-life. 
Anecdotes, descriptions, biographic sketches and accounts of travel 
should give an idea of and encourage a love for France. The intel- 
lectual exercises and the manual should alternate, and should be 
separated by songs and games. 

The following special program illustrates the monthly division of 

object lessons in the first section. For full course, see pages 98-109, 

under Infant course. 

October. 



Object Lessons. 

BecUals, conversations, Q^e8tion8, shotoing 
the objects to the children as much as pos- 
sible. 

Vintage,— Yine, srape. wine.— Vat, cask, 
bottle> fflass, stopper, liter. — Apple, 
cider.— Hops, beer. 



Dbawing. 

Drawings made by mistress on blackboard.— 
I\Lpil8 reproduce only those which are 
simple enough to find a place in the course 
below. 

Grape, leaf, wine-press, vat. cask, bottle, 
fflass. funnel, liter. 

SoNos AMD Games. 

(To be executed by the chVdren.) Antnmn 
(Delbruck).— The Ck>oper. 



November. 



Object Lessons. 

PJouahino.— V\ow$(,h.— Sowioff. 
ZigMna.— Candle, wax- candle, larap. Ras.— 
Liffht-honse. 



Dbawino. 

Ploueh-share, harrow. 
Candle-stick, lamp, sas-bnmer, light- 
house. 

SoNos AND Games. 

Labor.— Sowing f Mm e. Pape-Oarpantier). 
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December. 



OBneoT LsasoNB. 

Heatinff. — Gold. snow. ioe. avalanohes; 
Switsserland, Alps; skates, slelffhs.— 
Thermometers . — Stove, chimneys. — 
Wood, ooal, matches. — Ohllblalns, 
colds.— Fireside, family. 



IDSAWING. 

Skate, sleiffh, thermometer, stove, chlm* 
ney, bellows, shovel, ton^s, flre-pnmp. 

SONOS AND GaMBS. 

Little Ohlmney-sweeper (Mme. Pape-Oar- 
pantier).— Fire (Delbruok). 



January. 



Objbot Lbssons. 

Neva Fear.— Movement of the earth around 
the sun; congratulations; New Year 
irifts, charity; oranges, chestnuts. 

(72otAin<7.— Furs, ruffs,. anilts, woolen, cot- 
ton, sheets, flannel, weavins, spinning, 
dyeinff, needles, pins. 



Dbawzng. 

Sphere; oranges, chestnuts; money-box. 
scissors, tape-line. 

SoMos AND Games. 

Winter.— Happy New Year (Delbruck). 
Little Knitters (Delcasso). 



February. 



Object Lessons. 

Human &ody.— Principal organs of the 
senses. 

^od— Meats and drinks ; baker, butcher, 
fruiterer, srocer ; hunger, appetite, indi- 
gestion. 



Dbawing. 

Eye, ear, nose, hand ; kitchen ranffe.sauce- 
pan, stove, kettle, pot, gridiron. 

SoNos AND Games. 

Gymnastics (Lain6). 
Bread (Delbruck), 



March. 



Object Lessons. 

DireUinff.— Wood, stone, iron, brick ; slate, 
plaster, lime, tile, thatch, zinc ; different 
industries. 

£e6«.— Hive, cells, wax, honey 



Dbawing. 

House, window, door; table, bed; chair, 
wardrobe, bureau, wall, layers of stone, 
of brick; plan of a house, frame- work ; 
hammer, saw, pincers, sauare, compass, 
plumb-line, hod, trowel. 

Bongs and Games. 

Little Workmen. 

Bees' Patrol (Mme. Pape-Carpantier). 



April. 



Object Lessons. 

Fefireto^ion.— Grains, roots, stems, flowers, 
etc. 

Jn«ec£s. — May beetle, caterpillar, silk- 
worm. 

Birds^ TMste.- Services the birds render 
us; swallows. 



Dbawing. 
Flowers, leaves, beans, peas, potatoes. 

Songs and Games. 

Spring (Delbruok). 

Silkworm (Mme. Pape-Oarpantier). 



May. 

Object Lessons. 

TFoto*.— Brook, stream, river, sea, cold 

baths, swimminur. 
Fiahmo*— Salt and fresh water fish. 
WasAtna.— Soap, cleanliness. 



Dbawing. 
Bath-tub. 

Boat, fish-hook. net. line, fish. 

Bucket, pump, fountain, well, waehinff- 

beater. 

Songs and Games. 

Vioe Veau! (Delbruck). Bourgeois of 
Provence. 
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OfiJEOT Lessons. 

i^arm.— Haymaking.— Horse, ass. shep- 
herd-doir. wolf, sheep, piers, turkeys, 
hens, ffeese, duoks, pigeons.— Dairy, 
milk, butter, cheese^ 



June. 

DbaWinq. 
Pan, chum, milk-oan. 

SoNOs AND Games. 

Little Shepherd. 
Haymakinur (Deloaaso). 



July. 



Object Lessons. 

JStorm.— Liffhtnlnff , thunder, hall, wind, 

liffhtnlnff-rod, rainbow, 
^rui^s.— Oherries, strawberries, apricots, 

pears, apples, plums. 



DSAWING. 

House, liffhtninff-rod ; rainbow, umbrella. 

Oherry. apricot, pear, apple, plum. 

Songs and Games. 
Summer. 

Fruit-merchant (Delbruck). 



August. 

Object Lessons. 

Harvest— Wheat, barley, oats, flour, bread, 
douffh, oven, baker, pastry-cook. 

Foi/a(7es.— Highroads, railways, steam- 
boats: map, cardinal points, compass, 
masnet ; races of men, France, the world. 



Dbawing. 

Sheaf, spike of wheat : scythe, sickle ; wind- 
mill, grindstone ; scales, weights. 

Locomotive, rails; sailboat, steamboat; 
oai s, rudder, compass. 



Songs and Games. 

Game of Wheat (Mme. Pape-Garpantier). 
Around the World. 



September. 



Object Lessons. 

ifttrrftng.— Roebuck, deer, wild boar, wolf, 
fox, hare, rabbit, partridge, lark, quail; 
Run. 

Village /e/e.— Fair, shop, fire- works, pow- 
der, money. 



Dbawing. 

Huntinff-hom, same-baff. flnin. 
Ooin and bank-notes. 

Songs and Games. 
Fox (Delcasso). 



OONSTEUCTION AND FUENITUEE OF 60OLES 

MATEENELLES. 

The 6cole matemeUe comprises, 

a. A vestibule with waiting-room for parents ; 

b. One or two exercise halls; 

c. A covered and closed court {preau) ; 

d. A kitchen for preparing or warming the food of the children ; 

e. A playground with small garden ; 

/. An cM. with privies and urinals for the children ; 
g. Lodgings for the directress and for one or several assistants, 
according to necessity. 

General conditions. 
Art, 1.— The site should be central and airy, properly drained, 
accessible, removed from every noisy, insalubrious or dangerous 
establishment, and at least 100 meters from cemeteries. 
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The site must contain 400 meters, and should be reckoned at 
about 8 meters per child. 

Art. 2. — The disposition of the buildings should be determined 
according to the climate, considering sanitary conditions, exposure, 
configuration and dimensions of site, and especially the distance of 
adjacent buildings. 

In case the ecole matemeUe form part of a groupe scolaire, it should 
not be placed between the boys' and girls' schools. 

Art. 3. — All rooms used by children should be on the ground floor, 
which should be raised above the level of the ground by three 15 
centimeter steps. 

Art. 4. — No foreign service may be lodged in the school buildings. 

Exercise haUa. 

Art. 5. — If there are several halls of exercise, they are not to be 
adjoining. They should communicate with the covered court 
{preau), either directly or by halls at least 1.50 meters broad. 

Art, 6. — Exercise halls are to be rectangular, with 4 meter ceiling 
and a maximum width of 8 meters. They should be calculated to 
assure each child a minimum of 80 centimeters. 

Art. 7. — Floor is to be of hard wood, laid as far as possible on 
bitumen. Pine may be used where the wood is common on condition 
that the strips are narrow and properly oiled. If there is no cellar, 
the flooring is to be laid on a platform of waterproof materials. 

Art. 8. — The ceiling is to be flat and smooth. A line is to be traced 
thereon indicating north and south. There is to be no cornice 
around the walls. The angles formed by walls or partitions with 
each other or with the ceilings are to be rounded 10 centimeters in 
radius. All inside walls are to be covered with a polished coating 
permitting frequent cleansing. They should be wainscotted in 
wood to the height of 1 meter. 

Art. 9. — Single doors are preferable. They should be 90 centi- 
meters broad. Doors opening directly from the exercise halls into 
streets, highways or courts are not allowed. 

Art. 10. — Light from the ceiling is not allowed. 

The windows should be on the two longitudinal walls of the exer- 
cise halls. They should be rectangular or slightly arched. The 
number and dimensions should be calculated to light all parts 
of the hall. The distance between the bottom of the lintel and the 
bottom of the ceiling should be about 20 centimeters. The sill, 
with sloping faces, should not be more than 1.20 meters from the 
ground. The French sashes are to be divided horizontally into two 
pieces, opening separately for ventilation. 

10 
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Art, 11. — Each hall is to have a stove provided with a water-box 
with evaporating surface. The stoves are to be covered with a 
double covering of metal or terra cotta. They are to be surrounded 
with an iron grating and are not to have either oven or dish-warmer. 
The stove-pipe should in no case pass over the heads of the chil- 
dren. The children are not to be placed nearer the stove than 1.25 
meters. Gast-iron stoves a feu direct are forbidden. 

Art. 12. — In connection with the heating, proper ventilation is to 
be secured. Orifices for pure air, which ought to be taken directly 
from the outer air, and orifices for the escape of vitiated air should 
have a sufficient section to prevent obstructions. 

Court, kitchen and play-ground. 

Art. 13. — The surface of the court is to allow about 80 centimeters 
for each pupil. The ceiling is to be 4 meters high. 

The court is to be constructed in accordance with articles 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

Art. 14. — The kitchen is to be in convenient communication with 
the court. It is to have air and light directly from the outer air. 

The floor is to be paved with brick, tile or flagstones, or cemented. 

Art. 15. — The surface of the playground should allow about three 
meters for each pupil. It is not to have less than 150 meters. 

Art. 16. — The ground is to be covered with sand. Bitumen, pave- 
ment or cement are not to be employed except for the passages and 
the walks, which should never project. In case the soil slant, the 
declivity should never exceed three centimeters per meter. The 
ground is to be leveled to insure proper drainage of surface water. 
Slops should never cross the playground in an uncovered channel. 

Art. 17. — Trees should be set out in the playground at convenient 
distances from the buildings, and arranged in a manner to allow 
necessary space for exercise and games for the children. A small 
garden should be annexed to the playground. 

Prixnes. 

Art. 18. — Every ecole matemeUe should have separate privies for 
the sexes, and urinals for the boys. These should be in communi- 
cation with the court (preau) by means of an abri. 

Art. 19. — The privies should be- so placed that prevalent winds 
blow not toward the buildings and the playground. They are to be 
divided into cabins, one for about 15 pupils. Each cabin is to be 55 
centimeters in length and 80 centimeters in depth. 

Art. 20. — The seat is to be of wood about 23 centimeters high and 
slightly inclined in front. The orifice should be oblong, about 20 
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centimeters by 14 centimeters. It should not be more than 5 
centimeters from the edge. The basin should be furnished with a 
stop-valve. 

Art, 21. — The urinals should be equal in number to the privies. 
The boxes should be about 35 centimeters wide, 25 centimeters deep 
and 70 centimeters high. 

Art. 22. — The sides and floor of the privies and urinals should be 
of impervious materials. All the angles should be rounded. The 
privies are to be so constructed that water will run towards the seat 
and escape through an opening above the stop-valve. A service of 
water is to be provided for cleansing purposes. 

Art 23. — The vaults are to be fixed or movable. Movable vaults 
are preferable. Tliey Are to be piovidad with ventilators. Station- 
ary vaults are to be small, but not less than 2 meters in length, 
breadth and height. They are to be arched, constructed of imper- 
vious materials and coated with cement. They should be stanch 
and the bottom should be in the form of a basin. The exte- 
rior angles should be rounded 25 centimeters in radius. They 
are to be placed far from the wells. They are to be fitted with a 
ventilating pipe, to be raised as high above the privies as the neigh- 
boring buildings make necessary. 

Art. 24. — The urinals and privies are not to have bolts or other 
fastenings. They are to be masked by a partition 60 centimeters 
distant from the cabins. This partition, raised 15 centimeters from 
the ground, is not to be more than 70 centimeters high. 

Lodgings. 

Art. 25. — The lodgings of the directress are to comprise two or 
three rooms afeuy a kitchen, water-closet, and cellar. The floor space 
is to be 70 square meters. 

Art. 26. — The lodgings of the assistant are to comprise one room 
a feu and a closet. 

Art. 27. — There is to be no direct communication between the 

school and lodgings. 

Furniture. 

Art, 28. — The furniture of the exercise halls includes tables 42 
centimeters high for the smaller children and 45 for the larger 
children. The oval form is preferable, especially for the little 
ones. Tables are to accommodate eight children, allowing 45 centi- 
meters to each. Each child is to have a small chair, the seat of 
which is to be 22 centimeters high for the little ones and 25 for the 
other section. 
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Art, 29. — If school desks for two pupils, having stationary seats 
with backs, are used, the dimensions for the two sections are to be 
as follows : 

Height above the floor 42 and 45 centimeters. 

Width 40 centimeters. 

Length 90 centimeters. 

Height of seat 22 and 25 centimeters. 

Distance between seat and desk 5 centimeters. The top of desk 
is to be horizontal unless made to incline, by some simple and 
inexpensive contrivance, for some of the exercises of the larger 
children. 

The back of the seat is formed by a cross-piece 8 centimeters 
wide, the height of which above the seat is to be 18 and 19 
centimeters. 

The seat is to be 20 centimeters wide. 

Art, 30. — The tables or desks are not to interfere with the easy 
execution of the gymnastic exercises. The aisles next the wall are 
to be at least 80 centimeters wide. 

Art, 31. — A table with drawers is to serve as teacher's desk. 

Art, 32. — Blackboards are to be placed along the walls of the hall 
50 centimeters from the floor, and rising 1.20 meters above the 
same. 

Art. 33. — A cupboard is to be provided for teaching supplies. 

Covered court. 

Art, 34. — The furniture of the court includes hooks for clothing 
and open-work shelves, arranged along the walls for the lunch- 
baskets (The height of the shelves and hooks should be such as 
to permit the children to reach their things); seats with backs 
arranged in a circle; tables and movable seats for children's 
repasts (The length of the tables is to be at least 60 centimeters) ; 
one bed for each group of ten children of the lower section ; lava- 
tories with towels, placed at one extremity of the court behind an 
open-work screen 1 meter high with entrance and way out. The 
floor of this part of the court is to be paved with brick, tile, flag- 
stone or bitumen. There is to be one wash-basin for each group of 
ten children. The height of the same above the floor is not to exceed 
50 centimeters. 

Art. 35. — A cupboard is to be provided for the linen, and is to 
contain extra clothing for the children. 

Art. 36. — Wooden benches with backs are to be placed in a circle 
about the playground, which is also to furnish drinking water. 
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Supplies, 
Art. 37. — These include ; 

a. Collection of playthings for the covered court (e. g. wooden or 
rubber animals, dolls and dresses, lead or wooden soldiers, building 
blocks, flooring blocks, etc.) and for the playground (e, g, buckets, 
shovels, wheelbarrows, go-carts, jumping ropes, hoops, balls, etc.); 

5. Sand for exercises in geography and construction either in 
court or playground ; 

c. Collection of sticks, staves, slats, cubes, etc. ; 

d. Collection of pictures ; 

e. Apparatus necessary for the manual exercises : 
/. Slates ruled on one side in squares ; 
..CoUeotion of common objects; 

h. Movable letters ; 

i. Terrestrial globe and wall-map of France ; 

j. Tuning-fork; 

k. Whistle. 

Observation. 

The &x>leB matemeUea in Paris are furnished with an abundance of 
apparatus. The municipal government publishes a list of teaching 
supplies every year, from which directresses are permitted to select 
up to a fixed amount. 

TWENTIETH CHAPTER 

LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

General and Pedagogic Organization. 

Section 1. — The lower primary schools {ecoles primaires Slementaires) 
are for children from 6 to 13 years of age. No pupil can be 
admitted before the age of 6 years if there exist in the community 
at a convenient distance a public Scole matemelle ; before the age of 
7 years, if there exist a public classe enfantine. Birth certificate 
and medical certificate of vaccination and freedom from contagious 
diseases are required. 

Every commune is obliged to furnish public teachers with suitable 
lodgings and with proper school buildings, school furniture and 
school supplies. 

The ministerial decree regulating the building and furnishing of 
public lower primary schools is given below under a special head 
(page 92). 

In case lodgings are not furnished teachers, an allowance is made 
therefor, the amount of which is determined each year by the prefect 
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with the advice of the municipal council and of the academy inspec- 
tor (page 60). 

Teachers are not under any circumstances to be distracted from 
their professional work during school hours nor are they to occupy 
themselves with matters foreign to their scholastic duties. 

Children are not to be disturbed during school hours. 

The morning and afternoon sessions are to last three hours each, 
opening at 8 a. m. and 1 p. M., respectively. 

These hours may be changed according to local needs by the 
academy inspector on the demand of the local authorities and with 
the consent of the primary inspector. 

The department council, with the consent of the municipal council 
and on the proposition of the academy inspector, may authorize the 
establishment of half-time schools (ecoles de demi-iemps). In this case 
the director is to divide the pupils into two groups. One of these 
groups attends school from 8 to 11 A. M., the other from 1 to 4 p. m. 
Parents may on demand obtain permission to have their children 
attend both sessions. 

In schools with several classes, the exercises of the elementary 
and middle courses are divided by a five-minute recess, occurring 
every hour. In the advanced course, each of the two sessions is 
divided by a fifteen-minute recess. 

Teachers must oversee the pupils during recesses and intermis- 
sions, and all the time they remain on the premises. 

In each school there is a list, with prices of all articles with which 
teacher may furnish pupils. This list is signed by the primary 
inspector. 

French is the only language to be used in teaching.* 

Theatrical representations, petitions, subscriptions and lotteries 
are forbidden. 

No book or pamphlet, printed or in manuscript, may be intro- 
duced into the school without the written authorization of the 
academy inspector. 

The class walls are to be whitened every year and kept in a con- 
stant state of cleanliness. The class-room is to be swept and 
scrubbed every day. The air is to be changed frequently. Even 
in winter, the windows are to be opened during recesses and 
intermissions. 

Public teachers are not permitted to receive from pupils or 
parents presents of any description. 

* It is Interestlne to note that sinoe my report of last year. Prussia has found it neces- 
sary to modify the regulation that from April i, 1889, German was to be used exclusively 
in teaching, even in districts with a large foreign population. 
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The only punishments of which the teacher may make use are : 
Bad marks ; repnmaads ; partial deprivation of recess ; detention 
after class ; temporary suspension, not to exceed three days. Notice 
is to be sent immediately to the parents of the child, the local 
authorities and the primary inspector. Suspension of longer dura- 
tion may be pronounced only by the academy inspector. 

Corporal punishment is prohibited absolutely.* 

Teachers are forbidden to tutoyer (thee and thou) their pupils. 

The extraordinary holidays are 

A week at Eastertide ; 

New Year day or Monday if this fall on Sunday or Thursday ; 

Monday of Whitsuntide ; 

The morning after All Saints' day ; 

Days of patronal/etes / 

The day of the national/efe. 

Date and duration of vacations are fixed each year by the prefect 
in conseU departemental,^ 

Teachers may not change class days nor absent themselves with- 
out authorization of primary inspector, and without giving notice 
of this authorization to the local authorities. 

If the absence lasts more than three days, the authorization of 
academy inspector is necessary. 

Leave of absence for more than fifteen days may only be granted 
by the prefect. Under serious and unforeseen circumstances, the 
teacher may absent himself without other conditions than notice to 
the local authorities and to the primary inspector. 

Lower primary instruction includes, — 

Morals and civics ; 

Beading and writing; 

The French language ; 

Arithmetic, including the metric system ; 

History and geography, especially of France; 

Object lessons and elementary scientific notions ; 

Elements of drawing, singing and manual training ; 

Gymnastic and military exercises. 



* Italy, France and Belffiam have abolished corporal punishment Prussia, however, 
recournizes it as a necessity and carries it to an extent which shocks us. 

tin the lycies and colleges the summer vacation is from August first to October first. 
In primary normal schools the summer vacation is seven weeks in leneth. In lower 
primary schools the length of the school year varies slishtly in the different depart- 
ments. In those schools which I have visited the school year varies from forty-two 
to forty-five weeks except in the ^coles matemelles which remain in session about forty- 
eiffht weeks annually. 
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The department council prepares reflations for the public lower 
primary schools of each department after the plan of the ministerial 
regulation decreed in higher council. 

Instruction is given in three divisions, viz., elementary, middle 
and advanced courses. Whatever be the number of classes and 
pupils, these divisions are compulsory. 

The course of study is divided as follows, — 

InfarU section. — One or two years according as children enter at 
6 or 5 ; 

Elementary course, — Two years, from 7 to 9 ; 

Middle course. — Two years, from 9 to 11 ; 

Advanced course. — Two years, from 11 to 13. 

In schools with one teacher and one class, there is to be no divi- 
sion in the middle and advanced courses. There are not to be more 
than two divisions for pupils under 9. 

In schools with two teachers, one has charge of the middle, and 
advanced courses, the other of the elementary course and of the 
infant section if there be one. 

In schools with three teachers, each course forms a distinct class. 

In schools with four classes, the elementary course includes two 
classes and each of the other courses one class. 

In schools with five classes, the elementary course includes two 
classes, the middle course two and the advanced course one class. 

In schools with six classes, each of the three courses forms two 
classes, provided the number of pupils in the advanced course be not 
small enough for combination into a single class. 

In all cases in which the same course comprises two classes, one 
class represents the first year, the other the second year of the 
course. The two classes follow the same course of study, but the 
lessons and exercises are so graduated that in the second year pupils 
review and complete the studies of the first. 

In schools with more than six classes, whatever be the number of 
teachers, no course is to require more than two years. The classes 
above six, not including the infant section, are to be parallel classes. 

At the beginning of each year, the pupils are divided according 
to their attainments into the different classes of the three cour83s 
by the director under the control of the primary inspector. The 
certificat d' eludes admits to the advanced course. 

Each pupil receives on entering school a special blank-book which 
is to be preserved throughout the school course. The first task of 
each month in each study is entered in this book, in class and with- 
out aid, in such a manner that the progress of the pupil may be 
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followed from year to year. There is a special blank-book for each 
of the three courses. Below is given a specimen page of the cahier 
for the elementary course : 

NAME COMMUNAL SCHOOL AT 

OF INSTITUTION .... DATE : 

(day. month, year) 



NAME OP PUPIL: 

Date of birth 
Entered school 



COURSE 



(Title of task). 



u ■mw I II ■ !■ I - 



n 
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The other cahiers diflfer only in having single ruled lines instead 
of the four, and in being somewhat larger (40, 48 and 64 pages). 
These cahiers are carefully preserved at the school until the child 
finish the courses. They are then plainly bound and given to 
him. 

In case children leave one school for another, these cahiers are 
submitted to the teacher and form the basis for classification. Each 
task is to be corrected by the teacher with ink or colored pencil. 
The primary inspector at each inspection is to place his signature 
under the last task written in the cahier. 

The cover of each cahier contains the name and date of birth of 
pupil, with the date of entering and of leaving the school. The 
inside covers offer the following recommendations to the children : 

Child.; 

Thi& cahier is Kiven you to be the companion and witness of your studies throughout 
your sctool life. 

Every month you are to fill a few pases with the tasks which are set for you. You are 
to do this in class without aid either from comrade or master. You are to continue in 
this way throusrhout your school days, that is to say up to the aee of 18 years or until 
you have obtained the certificat d^^tudes. 

This cahier will show whether you merit promotion or not. It will eive you the pleas- 
ure of seelQfiT the progress you are making. All these tasks when bound tosrether make 
but a very small volume. And yet they are in a measure the r^smn4 of all your child- 
hood, the history of your six or seven years of study. You will be fflad to have this 
souvenir of your school when you leave it to return no more. You will preserve care- 
fully these modest tasks which testify to yourself and to all how you have passed your 
childhood. 

Child, do your duty in such a way that you may look at this abstract of your school 
life without having occasion to blush. It is not necessary for this that you be one of 
the first in your class. The advantasre of this cahier lies in the fact that it does not 
compare you with your comrades but with yourself. It is not to show whether you are 
more intellifirent, more clever, more learned than other pupils ; but whether, month by 
month and year by year, you become more expert and better informed. 

Child, be dilifirent This cahier is ready to receive the best work you can do, work 
which will be a credit to you and at the same time a source of pleasure to your parents 
and teachers. Be careful with your penmanship, your dictation, your tasks in history, 
eeofirraphy and arithmetic. If the first padres are filled to your satisfaction, you will 
wi&h to make the followins: better still. 

Exert yoursAlf to make proeress. It Is the law of school because it is the law of life. 
Men are subject thereto as well as children. The cahier will remind you of this per- 
haps while invitine you to examine yourself more frequently. 

Child, think .also of this. One does not work for one's self alone in this world, one 
works also for others. Little children without thinking of it are workins: also for their 
country. 

Good pupils become srood citizens. If you make srood use of your childhood, if you 
profit by all the means of instruction which the Republic takes care to offer to all her 
children, you will be able one day to give back to your mother country what bhe is ffivinflr 
you to-day. France needs workers and men of property such as you will become, if you 
lay the proper foundation here. Do not lose your time ; you have no rieht to do this. 
Idlers wrong themselves no doubt, but they wrons: their country still more. 

Do not permit yourself to be overcome in moments of feebleness and discourafirement. 
Take couraee and say under your breath : No, I will not be useless, ungrateful toward 
my family, ungrateful toward France— I will work, I will do my best, not only because 
it is to my interest, but because it is my duty. 
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All competitions between public schools, in which at least all 
the pupils of one of the thtee courses do not participate, are 
forbidden. 

Instruction given in the public primary schools has a three-fold 
character, — physical, moral and intellectual. 

At the opening of each school year, the time-table by day and 
hour is prepared by the director, and after approval of primary 
inspector, is exposed in the class-rooms. 

The division of exercises must satisfy the following general 
conditions, — 

a. Each session is to be divided into several different exercises, 
separated by the reglementary recreations; 

^K Exercises demanding the greatest attention, such as arithmetic^ 
grammar and composition, should take place in the morning,,, or in 
half-time schools, at the commencement of the sessions ; .^ 

c. Every lesson and every task is to be accompanied with Explana- 
tions and questions ; 

d. Correction of tasks and recitation of lessons are to take place 
during the hours to which these tasks and recitations belong. 
Usually the tasks are corrected on the blackboard at the same time 
the cahiers are inspected. Compositions are corrected by the master 
outside the class. 

e. The thirty hours per week (not including the time pupils may 
study at home or the study hours, in the preparation of tasks and 
lessons) should be divided as follows : 

1. There is to be a daily lesson in morals in each of the first two 
courses in the form of a familiar talk or by means of an appropriate 
selection. In the advanced course, these lessons should develop 
methodically the course of study in morale ; 

2. Instruction in French (reading, selections explained, lessons 
in grammar, exercises in orthography, dictation, analysis, composi- 
tion, recitation, etc.), are to occupy about two hours a day ; 

3. Scientific instruction is to occupy from one hour to one and 
one-half hours daily. Three-quarters of an hour or one hour should 
be devoted to arithmetic and to mathematic exercises. 

The rest of the time should be devoted to object lessons and to 
elementary scientific notions ; 

4. Instruction in history and geography, including civics, 
should occupy about an hour daily ; 
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5. The time devoted to penmanship should be at least one 
hour daily in the elementary course, and should give place 
gradually in the higher courses to exercises in dictation and 
composition ; 

6. Instruction in drawing begins with very short lessons in the 
elementary course, and occupies two or three periods weekly in 
the other courses ; 

7. Singing lessons occupy from one to two hours per week, inde- 
pendent of the exercises in singing which take place daily on enter- 
ing and leaving the classes ; 

8. Gymnastics, in addition to the evolutions and exercises which 
may accompany the movements of the classes, occupy daily, or at 
least every other day, a period in the afternoon. 

In communes where there are school battalions the exercises may 
not take place except Thursdays and Sundays. The time to be 
devoted thereto is determined by the military instructor in concert 
with the school inspector. 

9. Finally, for both boys and girls, two or three hours weekly are 
to be devoted to manual training. 

Section 2. — In each department a list is made annually of the 
books which may be used in public primary schools. As in Prussia, 
text-books are not printed by the government.* 

The teachers {titulaires) of each canton, united in special con- 
ference, make by the fifteenth of July at the latest a list of 
the books which they deem proper for use in public primary 
schools. 

All these lists are sent to the academy inspector. A commission 
sitting at the chief place in the department, and composed of the 
primary inspector, the director and the directress of the normal 
schools and delegated professors and masters of these establish- 
ments, meets under the presidency of the academy inspector, revises 
the cantonal lists, and issues the catalogue for the department which 
is then submitted to the rector for his approval. 

* American text-books are recoffnized by impartial personu as the best in the world, 
both as resrards mechanical ceastruction and subject matter. This superiority is 
attributed to the independence and spontan<»ity of the authors. Manuel Vald^s 
Bodrieue^in his ** Proble^a de la Edueacion," p1l^li^hed at Havana ii^i89l sa;^6 : " Bien 
puede decirse qjge ap^nas^aCM en el mundo Jibroo mejor cohstituidcs por sus condi- 
ciones. asi internas, como externas. Cpmparados'.con los franceses les (los libros de 
texto americano) eon muy superiores-em.una y atro ooncepto. D^bese esta superioridad 
& las condiciones de independenoia y espontaneldad de los autores." 
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The reicords vrhich the male and female teachers must keep are,— 

a. Begister of matriculation ; 

b. Begister of absence and attendance ; 

c. Inventory of school furniture and school supplies; 

d. Inventory of personal property, if there be any ; 

c. Catalogue of the books of the popular library of the public 
school, with record of receipts and disbursements and books drawn. 

The first four of these records must be kept also by the direct- 
resses of the Aioles matemeUea, 

In addition to the records referred to above, there is a very con- 
venient little book, entitled camet de correspondance, which contains 
a record of absences, tardy marks, deportment, work at school, work 
at home and relative standing of pupils. This book is given to the 
pupil every fortnight on Saturday, and is returned Monday morn- 
ing with the remarks of parents or guardians written over their 
signatures. 

Below is printed a specimen page of this book of record : 



Claaa. Course, 



SEPTEMBER, 189.. 
Second Fortnight. 

Absence 

Tardiness 

Deportment at school 

School work 

Home tasks 



Belatlye standlne 



General note for the fortniirht. 



BEMARES. 



Teacher. 



Vi8a of teacher. 



Parents. 



Sifrnatare of parents. 
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In France gn^reat stress is laid on encoura^ring the habit of saving: 
money. The inside cover of this little cam^ de correspondance con- 
tains an account of the savings of the children for the year in the 
following form : 



No. 



ORABT D SAVINGS BANK, 
Mo. of Bank-book. 



SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK. 



M. 



bom 18... at 



residinff at 



MONTH 
(School year 189. .-189. . ). 



September 

October 

November 

December . . . . 
January (189 ). 

February 

March 

April .. . 

May 

June . 

July 

AuKUSt 



Weekly Deposits. 



3 



Total for 
month. 



Total deposits for year. 
Amount transferred.... 



Balance 



Totals 



To (rrand 

sayinirs 

bank. 



The child deposits his savinffs with 
teacher weekly, penny by penny. When 
the amount thus deposited equals a firanc 
it is entered by the teacher on the Savinirs 
Bank-book, which is exactly like those 
used by adults. 

Those who have not given this subject attention would be sur- 
prised to learn the grand total of such savings (page 31). But 
pennies generally contributed make up very large sums. In Eng- 
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land, for example, the children's pence have been an important 
source of income. 

The last education report, reviewed July 22, 1891, in the London 
Globe, shows that the children's pence for the year under review 
exceeded £1,900,000. 

This is most remarkable seeing that over a million of chil- 
dren who ought to have attended the English public elementary 
schools were not found there.* 



DIVISION OF THE COUESE OF STUDY IN LO WEE 

PEIMAEY SCHOOLS. 

L 

Physical Education. 

Object — Physical education serves a double purpose: 

It fortifies the body and strengthens the constitution of the child, 
placing him in hygienic conditions most favorable for his general 
physical development. 

It gives him early in life that address and agility, that manual 
dexterity of movement especially necessary to the pupils of 
primary schools, most of whom are destined for the trades. 
Without losing its essential character as an educational establish- 
ment, and without transformation into a work-shop, the primary 
school can give and ought to give physical training, which will predis- 
pose and prepare in a certain measure the boys for the duties of 
workmen and soldiers, the girls for household duties and the work 
of women. 

Method. — Physical exercises form a diversion from school duties 
and lessons proper. It is an easy matter to conduct them in such a 
way that the pupils will regard them as a veritable recreation. The 
progress of instruction in gymnastics is regulated in detail by 
manuals published under the auspices of the minister, as well as 
by the directions of special professors and teachers. For the 
manual training of the boys, the exercises are divided into two 
groups. 

One includes those which are destined to make the fingers 
flexible and to promote dexterity, rapidity, and accuracy of move- 

* This is merely an illuetration. The savlnfiTB of French children belone to them 
The pence which the English children handed their teachers every Monday mornlnflr 
went toward defraying the cost of education. The new bill, which went into effect 
September 1. 1891, makes education free, thus doins: away with the children's pence. 
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ment; the other includes graduated exercises in modeling which 
complement the study of drawing, and particularly of industrial 
drawing. 

The manual training of girls, in addition to needlework and cutting, 
includes certain lessons, counsels and exercises by means of which 
the mistress does not propose to give a complete course in domestic 
economy, but may inspire girls, by a number of practical examples, 
with the love of order, leading them to acquire the serious qualities 
of the housekeeper, and putting them on their guard against frivol- 
ous or dangerous tastes. 

n. 

Intellectual Education. 

Object — The intellectual education, which the pablic primary 
schools should give, is easy to characterize. 

The information imparted should be limited, but of such a char- 
acter as to assure for the child the practical knowledge which he will 
need in life. It should act on his faculties, form and cultivate his 
mind and constitute in fact an education. 

The ideal of the primary school is not to teach much, but to teach 
'weU. 

The child learns little, but knows that little well. The instruc- 
tion which he has received is limited, but not superficial. It is not 
a demi-instruction, and he who receives it will not be a demi-savant. 
That which makes instruction complete or incomplete is not the 
extent of the domain which is cultivated; it is the manner of 
cultivation. 

m 

"The object of primary instruction," wrote Greardin 1875, "is not 
to embrace under the different subjects on which it touches all that 
it is possible to know, but to learn well under ea<5h where ignorance 
is inexcusable." 

Method. — The object of primary instruction being thus defined, 
the method to follow suggests itself. It does not consist of a suc- 
cession of mechanic processes or of an apprenticeship only i^^. 
reading, writing and arithmetic, or of a cold series of lessons setting 
forth the different chapters of a course. 

The only proper method in primary instruction is that which 
keeps up a continual interchange of ideas under varied, elastic and 
ingeniously graduated forms. The master begins always with what 
the pupils know, and proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
from the easy to the difficult, conducts them by a chain of oral 
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Ij»iigiiage Exercise by Frencli Elemeiilary Pupil of ibe Middle Course. 

Introduced to show that moral iostructlon is often i^iven incidentally in oonneotlon 
with other subjects. The seiecti< >n sets forth the evils of iiruorance and cruelty. 
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questions or of written tasks to discover the consequences of a 
principle, the applications of a rule, or inversely the principles and 
rules which they have already unconsciously applied. In all 
instruction the master begins with the concrete; then little by little 
pupils are exercised in developing the idea of the abstract, in com- 
paring, in generalizing, in reasoning without the aid of material 
examples. 

Primary instruction is sustained by an incessant appeal to the 
attention, to the judgment, to the intellectual spontaneity of the 
pupil. It is essentially intuitive and practical : Intuitive, that is to 
say it counts before all on good common sense, on the weight of 
evidence, on that innate power of the mind to seize, at first sight 
and without demonstration, not all truths, but the most simple and 
the most fundamental ; practical, that is to say it never forgets that 
primary pupils have no time to lose in idle discussions, in learned 
theories, in scholastic curiosities, and proceeds at once to furnish 
them with the little store of ideas which they will need in life, and 
in such a manner that these ideas are preserved and developed 
when school days are over. 

It is under this double condition that primary instruction under- 
takes the education and the culture of the mind. Nature herself 
directs the course of this instruction. It develops in parallel lines 
the different faculties of the intelligence merely by exercising them 
in a simple, spontaneous and almost instinctive manner. It forms 
the judgment in leading the child to judge ; the habit of observa 
tion in teaching him to observe ; reasoning, in aiding him to reason 
for himself and without the rules of logic. 

This confidence in natural forces, and this absence of all preten- 
tion, suit all rudimentary instruction, but are peculiarly adapted to 
the public primary school, which ought to deal, not with certain 
children apart, but with the masses of the child population. 

Instruction is necessarily collective and simultaneous. The 
master is not to devote himself to a few but to all. His work 
ought to be appreciated, not by results obtained with a portion 
of his class but with the class as a whole. Whatever the inequality 
in the intelligence of the pupils, there is a minimum of information 
and of aptitude which primary instruction ought to communicate to 
all pupils with very few exceptions. This minimum will be very 
easily reached by some pupils, but if it is not attained by the rest 
of the class, the master has not understood his task or has not 
entirely accomplished it. 

12 
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MoBAL Education. 

Object and Method,— Moral education differs profoundly in its 

end and in its essential character from the other two parts of the 

program. 

End and Essential Character. 

Moral instruction is destined to complete and to bind tog'ether, 
to raise and to ennoble all the other instruction of the school. While 
each of the other studies develops a special order of aptitudes and 
^ves useful mformation, this tends to develop the man himself 
within the man, that is to say a heart, an intelligence, a conscience. 

Moral instruction moves in another sphere than physical and 
intellectual. The force of moral training depends much less on the 
precision and on the logical sequence of the truths taught thain on 
the intensity of feeling, the vivacity of impressions and the con- 
tagious heat of conviction. This education does not lead to knowl- 
edge (savoir) but to will (vouloir). It moves more than it proves ; 
it comes rather from the heart than from the reason. It does not 
undertake to analyze all the reasons for the moral act; it seeks 
before all to produce this act, to repeat it, to make it rule life as a 
habit: Especially at the primary school, it is not a science but an 
art, the art of inclining the free-will toward the good. 

Part of the Tea>cher in this Instrtustion. 

The teacher is charged with this part of education, in addition to 
the others, as a representative of society. 

A secular and democratic society has in fact the most direct 
interest in the early initiation of all its members by ineffaceable 
lessons into the sentiment of their dignity and into a feeling not less 
profoimd of their duty and of their personal responsibility. 

To attain this end, the teacher is not to teach in detail theoretic 
and practical morals as if dealing with children devoid of all previous 
notions of good and bad. The great majority enter school receiving 
or having received a religious instruction which famiHarizes them 
with the idea of a God, creator of the universe and father of men. 
with the traditions, beliefs and practices of the Christian or Jewish 
religions. 

By means of one of these religions and under the forms peculiar 
thereto, pupils have already received the fundamental notions of 
universal and eternal morals ; but these notions are new-bom and 
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liAnKiaaKe Bxerciae bjr Frenclk BlemenUtry Pupil of tlie Advanced Course. 

Introduced to show that mor^ Instmotion is often fflyen incidentally in connection 
with other subjects. The selection teaches the yalue of modesty, reserve and diUi^enoe. 
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fragile shoots. They have not penetrated deeply into the soil; 
they are fugitive and confused, committed to memory rather than 
to conscience. They need to be ripened and developed by a 
suitable training, which the public teacher is to give. 

The limits to his mission are, therefore, closely defined. He is to 
strengthen, to root in the souls of his pupils for all their lives, 
making them matters of daily practice, those essential notions of 
morality, which are common to all doctrines and necessary to all 
civilized men. He can accomplish this without adherence or 
opposition to any of the religious beliefs of his pupils. He takes 
the children as they come with their ideas and language and family 
beliefs. He has no other task than to teach them to draw therefrom 
what is most precious from a social standpoint, that is the doctrine 
of a high morality. 

Object Proper and Limits of this Instrv^ction. 

Secular moral instruction is distinguished therefore from religious 
instruction without contradicting it. The teacher is not the substi- 
tute for priest or father. He joins his eflforts with theirs in making 
of each child an honest man. He ought to dwell on the duties which 
unite men, and not on the dogmas which divide them. Every theo- 
logic and philosophic discussion is forbidden him by the nature of 
his duties, by the age of his pupils, by the confidence of families 
and of the State. His is the practical task of causing all his pupils 
to serve the effective apprenticeship of a moral life. 

Later, when they have become citizens, the pupils may be sepa- 
rated by dogmatic opinions ; but they will be in accord in the prac- 
tice of putting the aim of life as high as possible; in having the 
same horror of everything base and vile, the same admiration for 
that which is noble and generous, the same delicate sense of duty 
in aspiring toward moral perfection, cost what it may ; in feeling 
themselves united in the general religion of the good, the beautiful 
and the true, which is also a form and not the least pure of religious 
fervor. 

The teacher by his character, by his conduct, by his language is 
himself to set the most persuasive of examples. In this kind of 
instruction, that which does not come from the heart does not go to the 
heart. A master who recites precepts, who speaks of duty without 
conviction, without fervor, does worse than waste his time ; he com. 
mits a fault. A course in morals, regular but cold, hackneyed and 
dry, does not teach morals, because it does not inspire love. The 
simplest story in which the child finds a trace of seriousness^ a 
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single sincere word, is worth more than a long succession of 
mechanical lessons. 

On the other hand — and it seems scarcely necessary to formulate 
this prescription — the master should shun as a bad action every- 
thing which, in his language or in his attitude, might disturb the 
religious beliefs of the children confided to his care ; all that might 
trouble tliem ; all that might betray on his part a lack of respect or 
reserve. 

His sole obligation — and it is compatible with respect for all 
creeds — is to watch, in a practical and paternal fashion, the moral 
development of his pupils, manifesting therefor the same degree of 
solicitude with which he foUows their inteUectual and physical 
development. He ought not to feel that he has performed his 
duty toward any one of his pupils, if he has not done as much for 
the education of the character as for that of the intelligence. Then 
only does the teacher merit the title educator, and primary instruc- 
tion the name liberal education, 

CONSTRUCTION AND FURNITURE OF LOWER PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The lower primary school comprises : 

1. A cloak-room or vestibule serving as cloak-room ; 

2. One or more class-rooms ; 

3. A covered court {preau) with gymnasium, and often (in schools 
with less than three classes) a little workshop for manual training ; 

4. A playground and garden, when possible; 

5. Water-closets and urinals ; 

6. Lodgings for teacher, and for assistant teachers ; 

In addition, when necessary, in schools of more than three classes : 

7. Lodgings for the concierge; 

8. Waiting-room for parents ; 

9. Study for teacher ; 

10. Parlor for assistant teachers ; 

11. Glass-room for drawing with a closet for models ; 

12. A workshop for manual training in boys' schools or a room for 
needlework and cutting in girls' schools ; 

13. A gymnasiimi. 

General Conditions. 

Art 1. — The site should be central, easy of access, properly 
drained, removed from every unhealthful, noisy or dangerous estab- 
lishment, and at least 100 meters distant from cemeteries. 
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Art 2. — The size of the site should be sufficient to allow about 10 
meters for each pupil ; it should never be less than 500 meters. The 
school and its annexes are to be inclosed. 

Art 3. — In placing the buildings, hygienic conditions are to 
meet due consideration. 

Art 4. — When the mayoralty is in the school building, it should 
be separated therefrom. No foreign service is to be installed in the 
school building. 

Art 5. — The walls are not to be less than 45 centimeters in thick- 
ness if of stone, or 35 centimeters if of brick. 

Art 6. — Materials which are too permeable should not be used. 
Tile and slate should be used for roofing in preference to metal. 

Art 7. — The ground floor should be 60 centimeters above the soil. 

Art 8. — If there is no cellar, the flooring should be laid on an 
impermeable bed. 

Art^. — In BYery groupe acolaire the buildings should be inde- 
pendent of each other, provided with separate entrances. The ecole 
maternelle should not be placed between the boys* and girls' school. 

Art 10. — Agroupe scolaire should not embrace more than 750 
pupils, — 300 boys, 300 girls and 150 infants for the Scole maternelle. 

Lodgings of the Concierge. 

Art 11. — When the school has a concierge, the lodgings should 
be on the ground floor, and should include : A lodge, a kitchen, one 
or two rooms, water-closet and cellar. The waiting-room for parents 
should be near the janitor's lodge. 

Cloak-rooms. — Halls. — Stairways. 

Art, 12. — Each class should have a cloak-room, but the same 
cloak-room may be used by two or more contiguous classes. The 
cloak-rooms should be provided with pegs for the wraps, and with 
shelves for the lunch-baskets. In rural schools the vestibule may 
serve as cloak-room. 

Art 13. — Each class should have an independent entrance. 
Doors should not open directly into the street or court. 

Art, 14. — If classes are entered through halls, the same should be 
at least 1.50 meters wide, and should be aired and lighted from without. 

Art, 15. — Classes above the ground floor should be reached by 
straight stairways. Every thirteen or sixteen steps should be sep- 
arated by a landing. The steps should be 1.35 meters wide, from 
28 to 30 centimeters deep, and not more than 16 centimeters high. 
The bars should be 13 centimeters apart, and the hand-rail should 
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be provided with knobs not more than 1 meter apart. There should 
be a second hand-rail along the T/alls. 

Art 16. — Every school receiving 300 pupils above the ground 
floor is to be provided with two staunvays. 

Class. 

Art. 17. — The maximum number of places per class is fifty. 

Art 18. — The class-room should be rectangular, with a floor-space 
of 1.25 meters for each pupH The ceiling should in no case be less 
than 4 meters high. 

Art 19. — The openings should be disposed so that each desk 
receive the proper light. The windows should be rectangular or 
slightly arched. The space between the top of the windows and 
the ceiling should be about 20 centimeters. The window-sills should 
be smooth and about 1.20 meters above the floor. Where class- 
rooms are lighted from one side, the light must reach the pupils 
from the left under the following conditions: 

a. The height of the class-room should be about two-thirds of its 
width ; 

b. Ventilators should be placed in the opposite walls. 

In all cases the windows should never be less than 8 meters from 
neighboring buildings. 

Art 20. — ^Windows should never be placed opposite the teacher's 
desk or those of the pupils. Windows in the ceiling are not 
allowed. 

Art 21. — The French sashes should be divided into two parts 
horizontally for ventilating purposes. 

Art 22. — The ceilings are to be smooth. A north and south line 
is to be traced thereon. There is to be no cornice. The angles 
made by the walls are to be rounded (radius 10 centimeters). The 
walls are to be smooth, permitting frequent cleansing. If not wain- 
scotted with wood, the walls are to be cemented to the height of 1.20 
meters. 

Art 23. — The floors are to be of hard wood, laid, as far as possible, 
on bitumen. Pine may be used in localities where this wood 
abounds, provided the strips of flooring are narrow and well oiled. 

Art 24. — Single doors are preferable. They should be 90 centi- 
meters wide. 

Art 25. — Class-rooms in mixed schools are not to be divided by 
partitions. Boys and girls are to be grouped separately. 

Art 26. — A stove should be placed in each class-room with a water 
reservoir with surface for evaporation. Stoves should be provided 
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with a double metallic covering or with one of terra cotta. They 
are to be surrounded with a screen and are not to have ovens. 
Stove-pipes should never pass over the heads of children. Pupils 
are not to be placed within less than 1.25 meters of the stove. Stoves 
a feu direct are not allowed. 
Art. 27 — Glass-rooms are to be properly ventilated. 

Salle ]?or Drawing. — Workshop for Manual Training. 

Art, 28. — Schools with four or more classes are to be provided 
with a separate room for drawing^. The size of this room should 
allow 1.50 meters for each pupil. There is to be a closet for the models. 

Art. 29. — All boys' schools should be provided with a workshop 
for manual training. In schools with less than three classes, this 
workshop may be placed in the court {preau).* 

In all girls' schools with more than three classes, a room is to be 
provided for instruction in needlework and cutting. 

Covered Court (Preau). — Dependencies op the Preau. — 

Gymnasium. 

Art, 30. — Every school is to be provided with a covered court or 
dbri, allowing about 1.25 meters for each pupil. The ceiling is to be 
4 meters high. This court is to be furnished with lavatories and tables. 

Art. 31. — There is to be a cooking stove near the court to prepare 
or warm the pupils' food. 

Art. 32. — If there is no special gymnasium, the gymnastic 
apparatus may be placed in the court. 

Playground.— Garden. 

Art. 33. — The area of the playground should be sufficient to allow 
five square meters for each pupil. It should never be less than 200 
square meters. 

Art. 34. — The surface should be sanded. Bitumen, pavement or 
cement may not be used except for walks and passages. Slops 
should not cross the playground in an open channel. 

Art. 35. — There should be a small garden in the playground, 
with trees set out at a suitable distance from the buildings. Benches 
are to be placed about the playground, which is to have also a 
pump or fountain. 

In mixed schools the playground is to be divided by a screen of 
lattice work. 

* About two-tbirds of the boys' elementary sohoolB in Paris now have workshops for 
joining:, turninflr, wood-oarvinfl: and forflrinflr. Manual training: is an essential part of 
the course in all lower primary schools. 
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Privies and Urinals.— Vaults. 

Art 36. — Boys' schools are to have two and g^ls' sohools three 
cabins for ea^h class. A cabin is to be reserved for teachers. 

Art, 37. — The privies should be so situated that they may be 
easily supervised, and that the prevailing winds blow not toward 
the buildings or the playground. The cabins are to be about 70 
centimeters wide and 1.10 meters deep. The doors should open 
outwards, and should be raised 20 centimeters above the floor. 
They should be 1.10 meters high. The stone, cement or metal seat 
should be 20 centimeters high, and should incline toward the orifice. 
The oblong orifice should be 20 centimeters by 14 centimeters, and 
about 10 centimeters from the edge. 

In mixed schools there are to be separate accommodations for the 
sexes. 

Art, 38. — Boys' schools are to have urinals equal in number to the 
privies at least. The dimensions of the cabins are to be about 35 
by 80 by 40 centimeters. Water is to be provided for cleansing. 

Art 39. — Same as Art 22, page 76. 

Art 40. — Same as Art 23, page 76. 

Lodgings of Teacher. — Lodgings of Assistant Teachers. 

Art. 41. — The lodgings of the teacher include a dining-room, two 
or three living-rooms, a kitchen, water-closet and cellar. The total 
floor-space should be from 70 to 90 square meters. The teacher's 
study should be on the ground floor, and as neai* as possible to the 
class-rooms and parlor. 

Art 42. — There should be no direct communication between the 
class-rooms and the lodgings of the teacher. 

Art. 43. — The lodging of assistant teachers comprise a sleeping 
apartment and study. 

Art. 44. — One stairway may serve for several lodgings. 

Art. 45. — In schools, with four or more classes, a room on the 

ground flour is to serve as cloak-room and refectory for the assistant 

teachers. 

Fdrnitdre and Teaching Supplies. 

Art 46. — Lower primary schools are to be furnished by the com- 
munes with : 

a. For each class ; 

Teachers* desk and platform ; desks sufficient in number for the 
members of the class; black-board, crayon and erasers; reading- 
charts for the elementary division ; a metric chart or compendium ; 
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wall-maps — the department, France, Europe, the world or the plani- 
sphere ; a stove or heater, a coal-hod. 

b. Simple tools of the principal trades; necessary materials for 
the instruction in manual training ; guns and racks (for boys' schools) ; 
gymnastic apparatus ; poles, rings, ladders, knotted ropes, horizontal 
and parallel bars, dumb-bells, horizontal beam, rods, canes, trapeze. 

c. Objects necessary for use in cleansing the school, brooms, 
buckets, dusters, watering pots, shovels ; 

d. A book-oase ; 

e. Pegs for clothing and shelves for lunch-baskets ; 

/. Becords such as that of matriculation, the inventory of school 
property, the catalogue of the school library, the record of the loans, 
the account of receipts and expenditures. 

Art. 47. — A table with drawers, placed on a platform from 30 to 32 
centimeters high is to serve as teachers' desk. 

Art. 48.— -Pupils' desks should be single or double. The former 
are preferable.* 

Four types are prescribed for schools in communes not having an 
Scole nuUemeUe : 

Type I is for children whose height is from 1 meter to 1.10 meters ; 

Type n is for those from 1.11 to 1.20 meters tall ; 

Type in is for children from 1.21 to 1.35 meters in height; 

Type IV is for pupils from 1.36 to 1.50 meters tall. 

Type I is not used in schools which do not receive children under 
six. 

A fifth type may be used for pupils more than 1.50 meters tall. 

The number of the type is to be indicated on each desk. Example : 
rn, V' 21 a 1*" 35. 

Teachers are to measure pupils annually at the opening of the 
term, and assign them to the proper desks. 

Desks are to be provided with glass or porcelain ink-wells, placed 
at the right of each pupil. They are to have a receptacle for books. 
Bars and supports for the feet are not allowed. 

Art. 49. Blackboards should be of slate. 

Art. 50. This article prescribes the form and arrangement of the 
tables and seats used in drawing. 

* French school f arniture is better than Prassian though inferior to American. Desks 
or five and six paplls are still found in many country schools and in some eity schools, 
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TIME-TABLES IN LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

L 

SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE THREE COURSES ARE SEPARATE, OR 
THOSE IN WHICH THE MIDDLE AND ADVANCED COURSES 
ALONE ARE TOGETHER. 

Elementaby Ooxtbse 

Morning. 

8.30 to 9.00... Moral or civic iQstruotion. 

9.00 to 9.80... Beadinff. 

9.80 to 10.00... ArittimeticorSmetrio system. 
10.00 to 10.16... Recess. 
10.16 to u.oa.. French. 
11.00 to 11.80... Writing. 

^ A/iemoon. 

1 .00 to 1 .30. . . History or ffeoicraphy. 

1.30 to a.oo... Beadlnff. 

a.oo to 2.80... Drawiaff, manual training, military exercises. 

2.30 to 2.46... Recess. 

2.46 to 3.16... Writing. 

8.16 to 4.00... Object-lessons and slnfflnff. 

Middle and Advanced Courses. 

Morning. 

8.30 to 9.00 .. Moral or civic instruction. 

9.00 to 10.00... Arithmetic, metric system, geometry. 
10.00 to 10.16... Recess. 
10.16 to 11.00... French. 
11.00 to 11.30 .. Writinic (middle course), composition (advanced course). 

Afternoon. 

1 .00 to 2.00. . . History or kcok raphy. 

2.00 to 2.30... Reading ; memory exercises. 

2.30 to 2.46... Recess. 

2.45 to 3.30.. . Drawing, siUKlnK, manual training or composition. 

8.30 to 4.00... Physical and natural sciences; affrioulture and horticulture. 

n. 

Ungraded Schools. 
Elementary course, 

8.30 to 9.00... Moral and civic instruction. 

9.00 to 10.00... Reading, arithmetic or metric system. 
10.00 to 10.15... Recess. 

10.16 to 11.00... Various exercises in lanKua^e and grammar. 
11.00 to 11.30... Writing. 

1 .00 to 2 .00. . . Reading, talks on history and Keography. 

2.00 to 2.30... Writins:. 

2.30 to 2.46... Recess. 

2.45 to 3.80... Drawiufl:, sinffinfl:, and manual tralninic. 

3 . 30 to 4 . 00. . . Obj ect-lessons or reading. 
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Middle and advanced courses, 

8.30 to 9.00. . . Moral and oivlo InstrtLotlon. 

9.00 to 10.00... Arithmetic, metric system, geometry. 
10.00 to 10.16... ReceRS. 
10.16 to 11.00... French. 
11.00 to 11.80... WrltlnflT. 

1.00 to a.oo... HistoryorKeoffraphy. 

a. 00 to 2.30... Beadlns; memory exercises. 

a.so to 2.46... Recess. 

2.46 to 3.30.. . Drawing, slofflnflr. aad manual training. 

8.30 to 4.00.. . Physical and natural sciences ; agriculture and horticulture. 



TWENTY-FIEST CHAPTER 

UPPER PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND OOURS COMPLEMENT AIRES. 

Establishments for upper primary instruction take the name cours 
complementaires if annexed to primary schools and under the same 
direction. They are called upper primary schools if in a separate 
building and under other direction. 

The duration of the course in the cours complSmentaires is not to 
exceed two years. There are two divisions of the pupils, which may 
be united under one teacher. 

The course in upper primary schools is at least two years in 
len^h. These schools are full course {deplein exercice) if the course 
is three years or more in length. 

No pupil may be received either in an upper primary school or in 
a complementary course who does not hold the certificate of primary 
studies (page 54). 

The complementary courses should have separate class-rooms. 
The upper primary school should have as many class-rooms as there 
are years in the course of study. It should have a room for instruc- 
tion in drawing, a gymnasium and a department for manual training. 

The course of study in cours complementaires and upper primary 
schools is given below (page 113). 

During the first three years of upper primary instruction, there 
should be six hours of class-work daily (Sundays and Thiursdays 
excepted). The weekly division of time should be about as follows : 
Nine hours for literary instruction (morals, civics, the French 
language, history and geography) ; nine hours for scientific instruc- 
tion (mathematics, physical and natural science); four hours for the 
modem languages; three hours for drawing; four hours for manual 
ti^ining; one hour for music. 

Gymnastic and military exercises should be held outside these 
hours of class-work. 
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In the fourth year of upper primary instruction and later, the 
time devoted 'to manual training and to technical instruction may 
be increased, but at least ten hours weekly should be reserved for 
the other subjects. 

Instruction in drawing, music, modem languages, gymnastics and 
manual training should be confided, as far as possible, to teachers 
attached to the school. 

Pupils seeking admission to upper primary schools must take the 
entrance examination as the basis of classification. 

The regulations for holidays, vacations, discipline, the construc- 
tion and furnishing of school buildings, etc., corridspond very closely 
with those enforced in lower primary schools. 

Pupils more than 18 years of age are not permitted to frequent 
the upper primary schools. 

Ecoles Tnatemelles, lower and upper primary schools and normal 
schools are gratuitous. 

Scholarships are awarded annually to the best pupils in the upper 
primary schools. They are good for three school years and the 
time may be extended to four years. These scholarships pay the 
whole or a portion of the living expenses of the holders in Frf jice, or 
permit them to study in a foreign country. 

The upper primary schools referred to in this chapter do not 
include the technical or manual training schools, but only those 
which are under the sole charge of the minister of public 
instruction. 

The statistics for 1887 show that 56 per cent of the graduates of 
these schools devoted themselves to agriculture, commerce or indus- 
try, and 17 per cent entered higher schools. 

In 1884, including the 320 complementary courses, there were 559 
of these establishments, of which 419 were for boys, and 140 for 
girls ; 539 were public schools. 

In 1887, including the 431 complementary courses, there were 733 
of these establishments, of which 510 were for boys, and 223 for 
girls; 686 were public schools. Two hundred and five boys and 76 
girls* complementary courses were for one year; the rest for two 
years. Eighty-three schools for boys and 30 for girls had a two 
years' course ; 101 schools for boys and 41 for girls had a three years' 
course. 

In 1887, 10,052 pupils attended the complementary courses, which 
were all public ; 20,673 attended the public and 7,716 the private 
schools. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION IN UPPER PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AND COURS COMPL^IMENTAIRES. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

1. Gymnastics. 

Oomplementary courses.— Oontlnuation of the exercises of the advanced coarse in 
lower primary schools. Follow the special manuals for each sex. published by the 
ministry. 

Upper jtrimarv scTiools.— Movements in a body. Exercises with apparatus. 

2. Military Exercises for the Boys. 

Gomplementarv courses,— Continuation of the exercises of the advanced course in 
lower primary schools. 

Upper primary sc/iooZs.— Military .drill: Review without arms. Formation in open 
order. Military and topoflrraphio marches. Exercises preparatory to target-practice. 
Practical study of the mechanism of the icun. Conform with the special manual rub- 
llshed by the ministries of public instruction and of war. 

3. Manual Training for the Boys. 

Complementarv cotirses.— Same as in the upper primary schools. 

Z/jRper priman/ sc/iooZs.— Wood-working. Principal woods used in structures or in 
machines. Their qualities and uses. Principal tools employed in working wood. 
Sawlnff, boriuKf planing, turninfl:. joining, Iron-worklnff. Properties, varieties. Quali- 
ties and uses of iron. Piincipal tools used usually in working iron. Filing, hammering, 
forffinff. soldering, enffravinic, drillinfl:. turninflr, joinlnfl:, adjustinff. Workinflr drawings 
of simple objects, and construction of the objects from the drawings. 

4. Manual Training for the Girls. 

Complementarv courses.— Same as in the upper primary schools with less development 
Upper primary schools,— In the foUowiner divisions: 

a. Housekeeping, 

Organization and maintenance of the household. 

Heating. Lighting. 

Maintenance of the furniture. 

Care of clothing and linen. 

Washing. Wash-house. Ironing. 

Flour. Baking. Furnace. Bread-baking. Pastry-work. 

Household provisions. Wood. Coal. Drinking-water. 

Wine and its care. Vinegar. 

Cider. Beer. CofTee. Oil. Grease. Sugar. 

Preservation and cooking of meat 

Qualities and choice of meats. 

Elementary principles of the cuisine. 

Kettle. Broth. Frying. Roasting. 

Game. Fish. 

Preservation and cooking of vegetables. 

Preservation of fruits. Fruit-garden. Packing and transportation of fruits. 

Manufacture of preserves, brandied fruits, syrups, liqueurs. 

Household accounts. 

N. B.— The puplJs should have as much practical household work as possible at home. 

16 
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b. Gardening, 

Summary notions of ai(h'icaWure,'- Soil, mannres and improvements. Different kinds of 
husbandry. 

G'arclen.— General arrangement; paths, borders, walls, garden works and tools. 

i^Vtii^-t^arddn.— General principles of the culture of fruit trees, with application to the 
yarieties best suited to the district Diseases amons fruit-trees. Destruction of harm- 
ful insects. 

ZitoTien-fforcIen.— Varieties, culture and harvestiuflr of vegetables. Harvestioflr and 
preservation of grains. Forced cultivation: hotbeds, cold-frames, plant-protectors. 

Notions o/){oricu2ture.— Flowers cultivated for ornament and for the manufacture of 
perfumery. 

« 

c. Farming. 

^orm.— Oow-house and dairy. General notions of the manufacture of butter and 
cheese. 

Summary notions of the sheep-fold and of the keeping of hogs. Poultry-yard. Bear- 
ing and fattening of poultry. Pigeons. Babbits. Bees and silk-worms. 

d. Setoing. 

Different stitches. Darning. Knitting. Patching. 

Joining and setting together. Linen. Chemises and shirts for men and boys. 

Pantaloons, waistcoats, bonnets, etc. 

Gutting and making articles of clothing. Study of patterns. Princess robe. Basque. 
Clothing for children. 

N. B.~The various parts of this program should be developed according to the needs 
of the locality. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

1. Eeading. 

ComplemerUarv courses,— "ExeroiBes in reading aloud, with explanation; exercises in 
elocution and in pronunciation. Beading aloud by teacher and pupils, with explana- 
tion and analysis ; recitation ; exercises in diction in connection with classic texts. 

2. Wbiting. 

Oomplementarv courses.— Bunning hand, round hand, hdtarde^ commercial hand. 
Upp^ primary scTiooZs.— Bunning hand, round hand, bdtardet commercial hand, 
oaligraphy. 

3. Fbenoh Language and Elements of Liteeatube. 

Cfomplementary courses.— Be view of the advanced course in lower primary schools. 

Continuation of the same exeroiees with a little more development. 

Oral exercises, accounts stated and explained aloud, dictations and grammatic exer- 
cises on the essential rules of syntax, and especially reading aloud by teacher and 
pupils, with explanations. 

Upper primary schools,— Bieyl&w and development of the advanced course in lower 
primary schools. Methodic review of syntax; formation of words, families of words. 
Exercises in distinguishing synonyms. Exercises on the proposition. Coordination 
and subordination of the members of sentences. 

Elementary principles of composition ; application of these principles to narrations 
letters, reports, etc. 

Elementary notions of the history of French literature. Pupils are to be exercised, 
in writing business letters and compositions graduated in point of difficulty, in describ- 
ing objects previously examined under the direction of the teacher. In summing up a 
selection in reading or a lesson in discussing an historic judgment or a moral thought, 
etc. Pupils are to have practical oral exercises similar to those in writing referred to 
above. 
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4. History. 

Gompllementcary ootirses.— If ethodlo review of the history of France ; formation of the 
precinct of jurisdiction: progress of national institutions; great events of modem 
times. 

Vgper tivimarv schx>oU,--BiysXT7 between France and England : hundred years' war. 
The Turks in Europe ; fall of Constantinople. 

Great inventions ; mariner's compass, powder, paper, printinff. Discovery of the new 
world. 

Oharles YII and Louis XI. The wars in Italy. 

Francis L— Struflrflrle between France and Austria. The Renaisianoe. 

The Reformation and religious wars. 

Henry IV.— The edict of Nantes; Sully. 

Richelieu and If azarin.— Treaties of Westphalia and of the Pyrenees. 

Louis XIY.— Wars and conquests. Revocation of the edict of Nantes. Colbert, 
Lou vols. Yauban. Arts and letters in the seventeenth century. 

Louis XY.— The Resency ; the system of law. Decline of the French power ; rise of 
Prussia and of Russia ; maritime struKflrle between France and Enarland ; the Indies 
and Canada. Philosophers and economists. 

Louis XYL— Turcot, Necker. American war. Convocation of the ^taJta g4n4raux. 

Formation of French territory under the ancient monarchy. Institutions before 1788. 
State of France in 1789 (the royal power and the Etais g^n^aux., the 2Vots ordreB, corpora- 
tions, privileflres, justice, the army, taxes, agriculture, the colonies, etc.). 

The Constituent Assembly, its reforms. The principles of 1789. Constitution of 
1791. 

The Leirislative Assembly. 

The Convention. Establishment of the Republic. The factions. Trial and death of 
Louis XYL Wars. Treaty of Bale. Institutions and creations of the Convention. 
Constitution of the year III. 

The Directory. Bonaparte. The 18 Brumaire, 

Constitution of the year YII I. The institutions of the Consulate. The civil code. 
The peace of Amiens. 

The Empire. The continental blockade. The treaties of 1816. 

The Restauration. The charter, the parliamentary regime. Capture of Alfflers. The 
monarchy of July. The Republic of 1848. The Second Empire. The events of 1870 ; the 
treaty of Frankfurt Constitutional laws. 

5. Geography. 

Complem^ntari/ooiirses.— Physical and political Keoffraphy of Europe; general study 
of the iceoffraphy of other parts of the world ; special study of the seoffraphy of France, 
of Algeria and of the French colonies ; map-drawiuK from memory. 

Upper primarv scfiools.— The continents. Principal reliefs of the soil. 

Oceans and their currents. Great river basins. 

Asia, Africa, America. Oceanica. Principal countries. 

European colonies. Staple productions. 

Commercial relations of the five parts of the world with each other and especially 
with Prance. 

Europe. General conflffuration. Mountain systems. 

Distribution of water. Different climates. 

European countries; lanflruaflres, relifcions, governments. 

PrlDclpal industrial and commercial centers. Ways of communication. 

R-^latlons of France with the different countries of Europe. 

France. Conflflruration and extent Boundaries. 

Reliefs of the soil; mountains, plateaus and plains. 

Water systems; declivities and basins; rivers and tributaries; lakes, ponds, swamps 
etc. 

Political ffeoKraphy. Ancient province^ i^j^^ departments. 

Administrative division^. 
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Eoonomlo ffeoirraphy. Zones of culture. Ooal-flelds. 

Principal aicrloultural and Industrial productions. Ways of communication; canals, 
hlflrhways, railways. 
Algeria and the colonies. 

6. Orvics, Common Law and Notions of Political Economy. 

OompJementary courses,— Bevlew of the adyanoed course In lower primary schools. 

Uwer primary scTtools.— Deyelopment of the program of the adyanced course In lower 
primary schools. 

More particular notions of the political, financial, admlnlstratlye and judicial 
orflranlzatlon of France. 

Elementary notions of olyll law (the family and the clyll state, the laws of property, 
inheritances, contracts) and of commercial law.i merchants, commercial societies, bills 
of exchange, orders, checks). 

Gtoneral notions of political economy. 

Production of wealth. Factors in production; material, work, economy, capital, 
property. 

Circulation and distribution of wealth . Exchange, money, credit, waices and interest. 

Consumption of wealth. Productive and unproductive consumption ; the Question of 
luxury ; expenses of the State ; taxes, the budget 

7. Arithmetic, Geometry, Surveying and Accounting. 

Oomplementary courses,— Beyle\r and development of the course In lower primary 
schools. 
Upper primary schools.— Under the followlmr heads: 

a. Arithmetic* 

Operations with whole numbers. Short methods in oral and written work. Simple 
characters of divisibility. Proof by 9 of the multiplication and division. Greatest com- 
mon divisor of two numbers. Decomposition of numbers into prime factors. Composi- 
tion of the greatest common divisor and of the least common multiple of several num- 
bers. Common fractions. Simplification of fractions. Reduction of fractions to a 
common denominator. Operations with fractions. Decimal fractions. Operations 
with decimal fractions. Reduction of common to decimal fractions. Square root. 
Practice in extracting the sQuare root of numbers. 

Simple notions of ratios and proportions. Proportional magnitudes. 

Varied problems: Simple interest. Discount. Exchange. Public funds. Stocks. 
Obligations. Insurance. Bankinff. Partnership. Taxes. Alligation. 

b. Metric system. 
Numerous applications, principally to the measure of surfaces and of simple volumes. 

c. Algebra. 

Elements of algebraic calculation. 

Solution of numeric eauations of the first degree with one and several unknown 
Quantities. 

Application to problems in arithmetic. 

Solution of equations of the first degree. Problems and numeric exercises. 

Solution of eauations of the second degree with one unknown Quantity ; application 
to problems in arithmetic and geometry. 

Principal properties of arithmetic and geometric progressions. 

General ideas of logarithms. Use of logarithmic tables with four or five decimals. 

Applications to compound interest and to annuities. 

d. Geometry, 

Plane geometry and Its applications. General method employed in making a geo- 
meti:lc plan. Use of Instruments. Construction of plans. The scale. Simple topo- 
graphic problems. 

Elementary notions of solid geometry, with applications. Elements of trigonometry, 
with the most common applications. 
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e. Surveying. 

Practical exercises In sarveylnff. Oompntations from maps. Problems in snrveylnff. 
Land registration. Levelinflr. Use of the water level. Biffhtinff. Beading of topo- 
flrraphio charts. 

/. First notions of business and of accounting. 

Merchants. Business transactions. Purchases and sales. Memoranda. Inyoices. 
Beceipts. Simple bills. Bills payable to order. Bills of ezchange. Indorsement. 
Acceptance. Protest Drafts. Checks. Neerotiation of commercial paper. Discount 
Commission. Bookkeepins. Notions of single-entry bookkeeping. Insufficiency of 
the method of single entry. Double-entry bookkeeping. Failure. Arrangement with 
creditors. Behabllitation. Bankruptcy. 

8. Elements of the Physical Sciences. 

OompleTnentarv courses.— First notions of physics and of chemistry, taught essentially 
by means of simple experiments and elementary explanations. 

Weight; its efTects: lever; scales. 

Pressure exerted by llQuids. 

Atmospheric pressure, barometer. 

Simple experiments in heat light electricity, magnetism (thermometer, steam engine, 
lightning-rod. telegraph, mariner's compass). 

Ideas of simple bodies, of composite bodies. Metals and common salts. 

Upper primary schools.— Vnder the heads: 

a. Physics. 

Usual notions on the three states of bodies, the properties of liquids and gases, atmos- 
pheric pressure, the barometer. 

Experimental notions on the efTects of heat, the thermometer, wind, rain, snow; on 
the principal electric phenomena, the lightning-rod. 

Equilibrium of liquids, communicating vessels. 

Hydraulic press, floating bodies, use of areometers. 

Mariotte's law. Manometers. Pumps. Siphon. 

Expansion of bodies by heat Applications. Conductivity and applications. 

Sources of heat Heating of solids or liquids and of the air of dwellings and shops. 

Changes of state: Fusion, evaporation, boiling, distillation. Use of steam as a motive 
force. Electric phenomena. Batteries, applications of electricity, electric light, 
telegraphy. 

Magnets, use of the mariner's compass. Electro-magnets. 

Production of sound. Echo. 

Beflection of light, plane mirror, concave mirror. 

Lenses: uses of the magnifying glass, of the microscope, .of spectacles. 

Notions of physical mechanics. Motions. Forces. Idea of the working of forces. 

Steam motors. 

Industrial applications suited to the locality. 

b. Ohemistry. 

Exercises in observation and examination of familiar facts Introductory to the study 
of chemistry. 

Water, air, ttmir Importance in geology and in animal and vegetable life. Simple 
experiments on the properties of water and of air. Analysis and synthesis of water. 

Metalloids and the most useful metals. 

Oxygen. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. Sulphur. Chlorine. Phosphorus. Carbon. Iron 
Zinc. Tin. Lead. Copper. Mercury. Silver. Gold. Platinum. 

Notions of acids, oxides and salts. 

Notions of organic chemistry: From an industrial standpoint: Illuminating gas. 
Benzine. Turpentine. Petroleum. Soap. The candle. Starch. Sugar. Manufacture 
of alcohols. Paper. Natural and artificial coloring matter. Dyeing. Preservation of 
wood. Tanning. 
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From an agricultural standpoint: Manufacture of bread. Fermented liqueurs (wine* 
beer, older). Gheeaes. Oomposition of foods. Efirss. Milk. Blood. Flesh. Pre- 
servation of alimentary articles. 

Chemioal laws. Notions of e<iu Ivalents, of the composition of bodies in weight and 
Yolume. 

Principal Industrial applications. 

9. Elements of the Natubal Sciences. 

Oomplementary courses, Reyiew with .extension of the advanced course in lower 
primary schools. 

Upper primary schools. Elementary notions of the human organization. 

Enumeration of the principal organs and their functions. 

Functions of nutrition. Functions of relation. Notions of domestic animals and 
outivated plants of the locality. 

Useful and harmful animals and plants, especially those found In France and In the 
locality. 

The most common and useful minerals of the country. 

Classification of animals. Elementary study of vertebrates, dwelling particularly on 
domestic animals. Mammals and their principal orders. Birds, nesting and miflrra- 
tlons; insectivorous species. Scaly reptiles. Batracians and their metamorphoses. 
Fish, common alimentary species of salt and fresh water. 

Invertebrates. Summary study of Insects and their metamorphoses. Indication of 
the principal, useful and harmful species of the neishborhood. Summary notions of 
the moUusca, principally those which serve for food and industry. 

Notions of the functions of vegetables and of their classification. Indication of the 
most Important veflretables. 

Notions of ffeolofiT. Study chlefiy the seolocry of the locality. Common phenomena. 
Brief notice of the composition and structure of rocks : of Keoloflrlc forces ; of historic 
iceoloflry. 

Hyuriene. Advice relative to the care of the body; nourishment, clothing, heating, 
UflThtinff. 

Advice touching: the best sanitary conditions of the home; Quarters of domestio 
animals. 

Public hyffiene : Rural sanitary conditions, irrifiratlon. drainage, draininic of swamps. 
Salubrity of cities, sewers and water-closets ; work-shops, factories, wood-yards. First 
steps to take in cases of accident while awaiting: the arrival of a physician. Precautions 
to take in case of epidemics. 

10. Agriculture and Horticulture. 

Oomplementarv courses.— Same program as in upper primary schools, but with less 
development 

Upper primary schools,— Practical notions of vesetation, of the growth of vegetables 
of their different modes of reproduction (grains, slips, ffraftini:), of the nature of differ- 
ent soils, of manures and their proper use, Qf fallowln«r. 

EnowledKC and use of agricultural Implements. Principal aflrrlcultural machines. 

Principal operations of asriculture: Clearlnir, planting, trans plantinflr. drainaire, 
Irriicatlon. 

Principal aicrlcultural products of France and particularly of the locality (cereals, 
alimentary roots and tubers, fodder, oleaginous and textile plants, ffrape-culture). 

Diseases of plants and remedies ; parasitic vegetables. 

Yeciretables, fruits and flowers. Use of flrreen-houses. 

Care of fruit tiees. 

Care of domestic animals. Culture of bees. 

11. Drawing. 

CompZementon/ courses.— Continuation of primary Instruction, with application of the 
following program : 

Free-hand drawlnflr. Drawing:, from copy and model, of purely geometric ornaments : 
MoldinfiTS, ovolo , rais de coeur, perles, fretwork, etc. 
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DrawinflT, from copy and model, of ornaments whose elements are taken from the 
veffetable kingdom ; leaves, flowers and fruits, palms, foliage. 

Exercises in drawing from memory. 

Elementary ideas of the styles of architecture giyen on the blackboard by the teacher 
( three lessons). 

Drawing of the human head ; its parts, its proportions. 

Gheometric drawing. Execution on paper, with the aid of instruments, of geometric 
figures which have been drawn on the blackboard in the middle course. 

Use of colors. 

Drawings reproducing decoratiye mottves for plane surfaces or those in feeble relief: 
Pavements, floorings, glazings, panels, ceilings. 

Drawings in India ink and in color of some of these designs. 

Bepresentation of geometric solids and of simple objects, such as ordinary pieces of 
furniture, etc Use of colors to express the nature of materials. Coloring of plans and 
charts. 

Upper primary schools,— Same program as for the complementary courses. 

Directions furnished by the Adpmnistraiion des Beaux-arts to flx the mean of this 
course, and, conseauently, that of the examinations. 

Geometric Drawing. 
0. Figures in plane geometry. 

To execute at a fixed scale, after a given design, a decorative motive for a plane sur- 
face (pavements, flooring, glazing.) 

To color the difTerent parts either according to the directions given in the design or in 
some other manner, producing a pleasing efTect 

b. Projection. 

To execute at a fixed scale, after a given design, the drawing by horizDutal projection 
(plan) and by vertical projection (elevation) of a geometric solid. 
To shift this solid as directed and to give the new projections. 

c. Penetration, 

To execute at a fixed scale, after a given design, the drawing by projection (plan, 
elevation) of two solids which penetrate. 

The development of the surfaces of the solids is to be given if they are susceptible of 
development. 

Note.— These cases of penetration are to be very simple. The number is to be limited ' 
and the application is to be pointed out at once. Examples: sphere and regular prism 
(square or hexagonal) whose axis passes through the center of the sphere. (Application 
to the drawing of nuts and screws). Cylinders of the same diameter (application to an 
elbowed pipe), etc. 

d. Perspective, 

To represent, by linear perspective, simple solids (cube, prism, cylinder). Isolated, 
juxtaposited or superposited but not penetrating. 

The pupils are to receive a design on which the dimensions of the solids are given* 
their respective positions, and the point of view, as well as the dimensions of the per- 
spective drawing. 

e. Designs. 

Parts of machines and plans of buildings: 

To execute at a fixed scale, after a design, the drawing of a part of a machine or of a 
plan of a building. 

Ornamental drawing. 

a. These drawings are always from models. 

h. The conditions and the rules for the correction of the drawings are determined in 
the decree of If ay 1, 1883. 
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12. Singing. 

OomplemmUarv ooufses.— Oontlnuatlon of the exerciseB of the lower primanr echooL 
Upper jnrimarv schools,— 'RxerelBeB of diction, of Intonation and of time. 
Sinirlnff of a melody with words. 
Execution of choruses In seyeral parts. 

Study of solfege : Enowledse of the slflms, of the intervals, of the tones, of the ehamres, 
of the measures, of the rhythms and of the keys. 
Beadlnflr at slsht of a lesson of solfege In keys of sol, fa and ut 
Musical dictation with transposition of keys. 
General principles of music. 

13. MoDEBN Languages. 

GomplerMrUary courses^—kB In the upper primary schools. 

Upper primary scliools,— 'Reading and wrltlnic. Translations and explanations. 
Practical notions of grammar. Oonyersatlon on a subject taken from eyery-day life 
from manual training, from number, from the life of plants and animals, from yoyaires, 
etc Written translation at sl^ht of simple sentences chosen In the same way. Ques- 
tions on words or constructions used In the exercises. Oral and written exercises. 
Simple compositions, business letters, etc. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

Complementary ooiir«««.— Instruction Is of the same character as in the lower primary 
schools. It Is essentially practical and experlmentaL Its object Is to form and exercise 
the moral sense of the pupil. 

The methods of Instruction are conversations, and practical exercises tendlnic to put 
Into action what has been learned. In addition thereto the course comprises a reirular 
series of lessons formlnic the methodic review of the studies of the middle and advanced 
classes In the lower primary school. These lessons follow the program Riven below: 

a. Thefamily.—DntieB of parents and children; reciprocal duties of masters and 
servants; family spirit: 

5. /Sbcieti/.— Necessity and benefits of society, justice, solidarity, fraternity. 

Applications and developments of the ideas of justice: Respect for human life and 
liberty, respect for property, respect for promises, respect for the honor and reputation 
of others. Probity, equity, loyalty, delicacy. Respect for opinions and beliefs. 

Applications and developments of the Idea of charity or of fraternity. Its different 
deic rees ; duties of benevolence, tolerance, clemency, etc. Devotion, the supreme form 
of charity ; show that It has a place in every-day life. 

0, The country.— YfhSLt man owes his country (obedience to the laws, military service, 
discipline, devotion, fidelity to the fias, etc.). Taxation (condemnation of all fraud 
toward the State). The vote (it is morally obligatory : it ou^ht to be free, conscientious, 
disinterested, Intelligent). RUhts which correspond to these duties: Personal liberty, 
liberty of conscience, liberty of work, liberty of association. Guaranty of the security 
of the life and of the property of all. The national sovereignty. Explanation of the 
republican devise: "Liberty, equality, fraternity." In each chapter of this course in 
social morals, without entering Into metaphysical discussions, the attention of the 
pupil Is to be called to: 

1. The difference between duty and Interest even when they seem to be the same, 
i e., the Imperative and disinterested character of duty; 

a. The distinction between the written and the moral law: The one fixes a minimum 
of prescriptions which society imposes on all her members under fixed penalties; the 
other Imposes on each one in the secret of his conscience a duty which no one compels 
him to fulfil, but which he can not neglect without feeling guilty toward himself, 
toward society and toward God. 

Upper primarv 8chools.—TJn6er the following divisions: Preliminary notions. Moral 
responsibility. Liberty. Duty. Bight Virtue. 
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I)ome8tic ckatiBs.—DnUw ot ohildren toward parents, of brothers and sisters toward 
each other, mutual duties of husbands and wives, of masters and servants, duties of 
parents toward children. Family spirit 

(Hvio dutie$.— The country, the State and the citizen. 

Public authority, the constitution and the laws. 

Duties of citizens: Obedience to the laws, military service, taxation, voting. 

Duties of the ffoveminff: The flrreat public powers. 

Patriotism. 

IhUieB €f nations toward each other.— 'SotLons of international rights. 

General duties of social Z^e.— Respect for person, life, liberty, honor, reputation, 
opinions and beliefs, property, etc. ; respect for contracts and promises; distributive 
and remunerative justice ; eauity. 

Oharity, benevolence, alms-ffivinflr, Roodness, solidarity, politeness. 

Duties toward animals. 

Per«onaZdu<i«s.^ Self-respect, veracity, modesty, foresight, courage, self-control. 

Development of all our faculties ; work. 

Belioious duties and corresponding privileges. — IPlaoe of rellflrious sentiment in 
morale. 

Liberty of worship. 

Sanctions of morale, virtue making happy. God and the future life. 



TWENTY-SECOND CHAPTEB. 

SCHOOLS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 

These schools are classed with the public primary schools, and 
are regulated by the law of December 11, 1880, and by the decree of 
March 17, 1888. The course of study covers at least three years. 

Schools for industrial and commercial training (ecoles mmiueUea 
d'apprentissagey and ecolea primaires superieures preparatoires au com- 
merce ou a Vindustrie) assure pupils : 

1. A complement of primary instruction. 

2. Industrial or commercial instruction, or both. 

The time-tables in these schools are divided as follows : 



Industrial Schools and Classes. 



GENERAL PLAN OF INSTRUOTION. 



Primary instmotion 

Manual trainioK 

DrawinflT 

Soientlflo and technical instruction with 
indnstrifd applications 

Total hours of work 

"~^ 16 



FiBST Ybab. 



Hours daily. 



2 hours 
8 hourp. 
1 hour. 

1 hour. 
7 hours 



Second Yeab. 



Hours daily. 

2 hours 

4 hours 

ihour , 

ihour , 

8 hours 



Thibd Yeab. 



Hours daily. 



2 hours. 
8 hours. 
1 hour. 

1 hour. 



• hours. 
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(Commercial Schools and Glasses. 



GENERAL PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. 



Primary Instmotion .... 
Commerolftl bureau .... 
Oommerolal flreoicraphy 

Modem laiumaffes 

Drawing: 

Total hours of work 



FiBSTYEAB. 



Hours dally. 



1 hour., 
a hours 

1 hour.. 

2 hours 
1 hour.. 
7 hours 



Second TEAB. 



Hours dally. 



1 hour.. 
8 hours 
1 hour.. 
1 hour.. 
1 hour.. 
7 hours 



Thibd tbab. 



Hours dally. 



1 hour. 
9 hours. 
1 hour, 
a hours. 
1 hour. 



8 hours. 



Pupils under 12 are not admitted to these schools. They must 
hold the certificate of primary studies or its equivalent. 

In schools for girls the working hours are reduced to six, for the 
first year; seven, for the second year; eight, for the third year. 

In case a fourth year is added to the course, the time-table is 
determined by a special program. 

Observation. 

A commission appointed to make inquiry and report to the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania respecting industrial education made quite 
an elaborate report in 1889 on the condition of industrial education 
in France and in other countries. It was my good fortune to meet 
in Paris George W. Atherton, chairman of this commission, and to 
visit with him some of the leading French industrial schools. The 
report of the commission covers 592 pages and is very valuable to 
persons interested in this subject. 

One of our most profitable visits was at the JScole Diderot in Paris 
which had at that time about 300 pupils. 

The object of this school is to prepare workmen for eight of the 
principal trades. The apprenticeship lasts three years. During 
the first year pupils pass from one workshop to another in order to 
test their aptitude. At the close of this year they choose a trade 
with the concurrence of their parents, and devote the second and 
third years to this special apprenticeship. Pupils are paid for sat- 
isfactory work at a fixed scale. Two-thirds of their wages are allowed 
the pupils monthly, and one-third is kept by the director until their 
graduation. 

French schools in cities and centers of population are abundantly 
supplied with apparatus, and the teachers are remarkably ingenious 
in its use. The noticeable feature of the apparatus used in indus- 
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trial schools is that much of it is made by the pupils. At the Ecole 
Diderot, for example, the pupils lunch at the school, and the ques. 
tion of preparing and cooking potatoes has received attention. 
The director, who is remarkably ingenious, has invented two large 
machines, one for peeling and one for cooking potatoes. Both were 
made by the pupils, and both work to a charm. 



TWENTT-THIKD OHAPTEE. 

PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Primary normal schools are establishments for training teachers 
for the public ecoles nuUemelles, the lower and upper primary schools.* 
Normal schools are under the rector subject to the authority of the 
minister. They are boarding schools. Board and lodgings are free. 
Day students may be admitted on the recommendation of the rector 
and with the approval of the minister. The course of study is three 
years in length. A primary practice-school is annexed to each 
normal school. In addition, an ecole maternelle is attached to each 
normal school for females. 

Normal school directors are appointed by the minister. They 
should be 30 years of age and should hold the certificate of capacity 
for the inspection of primary schools and for the direction of normal 
schools: 

A steward with the title Sconome is attached to each normal school. 
In normal schools for males, the econome is charged with the instruc- 
tion in bookkeeping; in normal schools for females, with the 
instruction in domestic economy as well. These economes may also 
give other instruction according to their qualifications. 

Candidates for the position of steward should hold the brevet super- 
ieur and the certificat (TaptUude pedagogique. They should be at least 
21 years of age, and should have served an apprenticeship of one 
year under the steward of a normal school. 

Instruction in normal schools is given by professors, assistants 
and special teachers appointed by the minister. The direction of 
practice primary schools and ecoles maternelles is confided to a 
member of the normal school faculty. 

*There are also two advanced normal schools {Fontenay-ava-Rosea and Sa'mt Cloud). 
These schools (the former for men, the latter for women) train normal school professors 
and professors of upper primary schools. They are ffratuitons and the course of study 
covers three years. The normal school (Pope- Carpantier) at Versailles trains directresses 
for the ^colea maternelles. 
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Workmen may be employed in normal schools for males to assist 
the professor of manual training. 

In every normal school, receiving: more than 60 pupils, the num- 
ber of professors is fixed at five, not including the steward and direc- 
tor of the practice school (two for letters, three for the sciences and 
manual training). The number is fixed at four if the school has 60 
pupils or less (two for letters, two for the sciences and manual 
training). 

The summer vacation in normal schools is seven weeks in length. 
HoUdays and other vacations correspond with those in primary 
sc ools. About five hours daily are devoted to meals, recreations 
and physical exercises, and eight hours to sleep. 

Students. 

The number of students each normal school may receive is fixed 
annually by the rector with the advice of the department council. 
Candidates are : 

1. To be between 16 and 18 years of age ; 

2. To hold the brevet SlSmerUaire ; 

3. To place themselves under bond to serve 10 years in public 
instruction; 

4. To be in a satisfactory physical condition. 

The rector has authority to admit candidates more than 18 years 
of age. 

The examination for admission is held before a commission 
appointed by the rector. The academy inspector is president of 
this commission. More than two trials are not authorized. 

Candidates must submit birth certificate and biographic sketch. 
They are examined as to physical condition by the normal school 
physician. 

Examinations for admission are both oral and written, including, — 

1. An exercise in dictation of about twenty lines. The punctuation 
is not dictated, but candidates are allowed ten minutes in which to 
revise their work. 

2. An exercise in penmanship (pdtarde, ronde, cursive, coarse, 
medium, fine). Three-quarters of an hour are given to this work. 

3. A simple exercise in French composition (two hours). 

4. The solution of one or more problems in arithmetic with expla- 
nation of processes (two hours). 

5. An easy exercise in drawing (one and one-half hours). 

6. Questions on the French language, arithmetic and the metric 
system, the history and geography of France, notions of general 
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geography, elementary notions of the physical and natural sciences 
(at least half an hour is devoted to each subject). 

7. Abstracts of two lessons given by the professors on two sub- 
jects (one literary, the other scientific). These abstracts are to be 
prepared in half an hour each. 

8. An exercise in music from the advanced course in primary 
schools. 

9. Gymnastic exercises taken from the advanced course in primary 
schools; also, for the males, military exercises; for the females, 
needlework. 

The examinations are liivided into two parts. Only those candi- 
dates who succeed in passing the first part satisfactorily are 
admitted to the second. During the second series of tests, 
which are not to occupy more than one week, candidates are 
lodged and fed at the normal schools at the expense of their 
families. 

Students leaving the normal schools voluntarily or excluded 
therefrom or breaking the engagement to serve 10 years in public 
instruction, must restore the cost of board, washing and books. 
Dispensations may be granted, however, by the minister on the 
recommendation of the rector and with the advice of professors and 
academy inspector. 

Every normal graduate receives, when first called to a post of 
duty, an indemnity of twenty dollars. 

Normal graduates are entitled to the first vacancies in public 
schools in accordance with their certificates of capacity. 

Normal students have every opportunity for their religious 
duties. 

The only punishments which are authorized are : 

1. Detention within the school buildings. 

2. Warning, pronounced by the director. 

3. Public reprimand, pronounced according to the gravity of the 
offense by the director or by the academy inspector. 

4. Suspension for a period not exceeding 15 days pronounced 
by the rector on the report of the academy inspector, and with the 
advice of the administrative council.* 

5. Expulsion, pronounced by the minister on the recommendation 
of the rector. 

* An admiaistratlve council, appoiated for three fears, and composed of the academy 
inspector as president, six members named by the rector, and two oounaeiUers gia4ravx^ 
watches over the material interests of each normal school. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN PRIMABY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The following: are abbreviated translations of the official time-tables 
and courses of study in primary normal schools for males and 
females, as published January 10, 1889 : 

NoBMAL Schools for Males. 



SUBJECrS. 



Literary instruction: 
Pfsclioioffy. morals, pedaffoiry.... 
French lanffuaffe and literature... 

History and civics 

Geography 

Penmanship 

Modern lanfiTuages 

Total * , 

Scientific instruction: 

Mathematics 

Physics and chemistry 

Natural sciences and hygiene 

DrawinfiT and modeling 

Theoretic aflrricuiture 

Total 

Manual and affricultural training 
Military and flrymnastic exercises. 
Music 



HouBS PXB Week. 



First 
year. 



2 
6 
3 
1 
Q 
Q 



16 



3 
Q 
1 

4 



10 



6 
3 
2 



Second 
year. 



Third 
year. 



2 

4 
3 
1 
1 
2 



18 



4 
2 
1 

4 
1 



12 



5 
3 
2 



2 

4 
3 
1 



12 



4 

3 

tl 

4 
1 



13 






5 
3 
2 



*In addition to the two hours, one hour weekly is devoted to conversational exercises 
in the lanffuacre studied. 

^ Hyffiene and geoloffy in the third year occupy together one hour weekly. Hygiene — 
twenty lessons. 

Normal Schools for Females. 



SUBJEOTa 



Literary instruction : 

Prtyoholofiry, morals, pedagogy 

French laDflruase and literature , 

History and civics 

Geography 

Penmanship 

Modern languages 

Total 

S<*ientiflc instruction: 

MathAmatic4 

Physics .. .. 

Chemistry 

Natu ral sciences and hygiene 

Domestic economy 

Drawing 

Total 

Needlework •••...• 

Household duties and work in garden 

Gymnastics ■ 

Music 



HouBS Peb Week. 



First 


Second 


Third 


year. 


year. 


year. 


2 


2 


2 


6 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 




2 


2 


•2 


16 


18 


12 


2 


2 


2 




1 






1 




i 


1 




4 


4 




7 


9 


10 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 



* In addition to the two hours, one hour weekly is devoted to conversational exercises 
in the language studied. 
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NOEMAL SCHOOLS FOE MALES. 

FIRST YEAR. 

I. Elementaby Notions of Psychology. 

Object of psyoholoffy.— Its relations to pedacocry and morals. General description of 
the human faculties. 

Physictil fictimtv. -Movements, instincts, habits. 

8en8ibilUv»—'P\eM\iTe and pain. Physical sensibility: Needs and appetites. Moral 
sensibility: Family spirit; social and patriotic feelinsrs; sentiment of the true, the 
beautiful, the good ; reliieious feeling. Passion. 

InteUioence, —OonseienQQ ; the senses ; natural and acquired perceptions. Memory and 
imagination. Attention, abstraction and generalization ; judgment and reasoning. 
The principles of reason. 

WtZL— Liberty ; habit. 

0(molia9ion8ofp8vcho1oav,---J>naiit7ot human nature. Spirit and body; moral, intel- 
lectual and animal life. 

n. Application of Psychology to Education. 

Physical education.-- General health ; children's ff ames and exercises. 

Intellectuiil education.— Development of the intellectual faculties at dilferent ages; 
application to various forms of information. Education of the senses; simple obser- 
vation exercises. Training of memory and ima«iuation; judgment and reasoning. 
Dilferent processes; induction; deduction. 

Methods of instruction.— Particular study of processes applicable to each subject. 

Moral education,— N&txxrsA diversity in instincts and characters, modification of char- 
acters and formation of habits. Oulture of sensibility of child. Education of the will. 
Discipline, rewards and punishments, emulation. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Theoretic Morals. Principles. 

Jn^oduciion.— Object of morale. 

Ckmsciencc—luBtinQiive discernment of crood and evil, development through education. 

Liberty and reaponsibility.—Coiiditions, degrees and limitations of responsibility. 

Obligation and dti^i/.— Nature of moral law. Insufficiency of personal interest as basis 
of moral law. Insufficiency of sentiment. 

Le bien and le devoir pur.— Dignity of man. 

iSanc^ions o/7}ioraZe.— Relations between virtue and happiness. Individual sanctions. 
Social sanctions. Supreme sanctions: God and the future life. 

Practical Morals. Applications. 

Personal duties,— Their foundation. Self-respect, temperance, prudence, couraflre, 
respect for truth, promises, etc. 

Family duties,— The family: its moral and social importance. Domestic duties. 

General social du^i6«.— Personal relations. Division of social duties. Duties of justice 
and charity. 

Duties of justice,— "Resjieet for life, liberty, honor, reputation, property, opinions and 
beliefs of others Sacred character of promises and contracts. 

Cicil duties.— The State, foundation of public authority. National sovereignty, its 
limitations (liberty of conscience: personal liberty; property). Universal sufTrase. 
Leffislative, executive and judicial powers. 

Duties of citizens: Patriotism, obedience to the laws, taxation, military service, voting, 
education. 
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THIRD YEAR. 

A. The first three months are devoted to a reylew. 

B. Practical Pedagogy and School Management. 

1. Pedaoogic ort/anizo/ion,— Glassifloatiou of pupils; programs; tlme'-tables ; prepara- 
tion of lessons. School cahiers. Compositions. 
Q. Discipline.— Class order. Rewards and punishments. 

3. Authorities placed over the supervision and direction of public schools ; relations 
of the teachei with each. Department reirulatlon of public schools. 

Laws, decrees and circulars, with special study of the ornranlc law of October so. 1886. 
and of the decree and Instructions of January 18, 1887. 

4. Leading peda«oflrues and their doctrines. Analysis of the most Important works. 

0. Notions of Politioal Economy. 

Production of wealth. Acrents of production: material, work, economy, capital, 
property. 

Circulation and distribution of wealth. Exchange, money, credit, wages and Interest. 

Consumption of wealth. Productive and unproductive consumption, the question of 
luxury; expenses of the State; taxation, the budget. 

FRENCH LANQUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

1. Beading and Eecitation. 

Classic selections read aloud. Choice selections committed to memory. Supple- 
mentary reading assigned by master or chosen by student under his direction ; written 
or oral analysis of selections. 

2. Grammar and Grammatic Exercises. 

First i/ear.— Rational study of French grammar. 
Second i/ear.— Thorough review with essential historic notions. 
For each course, oral and written exercises In orthography, grammatic and logical 
analysis. 

3. Composition. 

First year.— One hour. Second and third years,— Two hours. 

4. History of Literature. 

One hour In third year. 

First trimestre. — Origin. Renaissance, — First half of the 17th century. 

Second ^mes/r&— Second half of the 17th century and the 18th to the Revolatlon. 

Third trimestre,— The 19th century. Review. 

HISTOKT AND CIVICS. 

FIRST YEAR. 

History. 

First trimestre.— Ancient hlatorr ; Greece and the Orient. 

Second trimestre.— "Roma,!! history. 

Third ti'imes^re.— Middle ages to 100 years' war. 

N. i?.— Historic noti'>ns of the Orient. Greece and Rome should relate particularly 
customs, beliefs, monuments, and the part taken in the development of civilization. 
Legends, anecdotes, biographies, descriptions and literary history are very important. 
Time should be reserved at each lesson for selections from great ancient writers, 
modern historians or travelers. 
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SECOND YEAR. 

First trimeatre.— From the 100 years' war to the Reformation. 
8eoond trimestre^—Yrom. the Reformation to the Revolution of 1688. 
Third trimestre.—YTom. the Revolution of 1688 to the Frenoh Revolution. 
N. B,— The most important events, inventions and discoveries. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First trimealre.— The Revolution and the Oonsulate. 

Second trimestre.— The Empire and the Restauration. 

T hird tHmestre,— From 18S0 to 1875. Review. 

N. R— Instruotion as in second year, except that one hour a week for one trimestre 
ia devoted to civics. The instruction in civics is most thorough as reicardB national 
institutions, inoludinff the system of primary education. 

GENERAL GEOGEAPHY. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Elementary notions of oosmography. (General study of the earth. Explanation of 
freoflrraphio terms. The fflobe and maps. 

General study of the continents and oceans. Great orographic and hydrofirraphio 
systems. Atmospheric and marine currents. Human races. Equatorial, tropical and 
polar regions. 

Political geography. Particular study of the principal countries of Asia, Africa, 
America and Ooeanica. 

Principal geographic explorations. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Geography of Europe. 

General study of Europe.— Physical description. Particular study of each country 
(France not included): Physical, administrative, agricultural, industrial and commer- 
cial geography. Governments ; religions. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Geography of France. 

Physical geography. Boundaries. Orography and hydrography. Historic, and 
administrative geography: Ancient and modern divisions. Gk>vernment (central, 
departmental and communal). Agricultural, industrial and commercial geography. 

Geography of Algeria and of the French colouiee. Physical and administrative geo- 
graphy. Agricultural and industrial products. Importation and exportation. 

AEITHMETIO. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Operations with whole numbers. Divisibility by 2. 6. 4, 26. 8, 9. 11. Greatest common 
divisor; least common multiple. Common and decimal fractions. Metric syBtem. 
Ratio and proportion. Simple interest. Discount Exchange. Partnership. Alliga- 
tion. Short methods in oral and written work. 

SECOND YEAR. 

A. Completion of arithmetic. 

B. Algebra through equations of the first degree. 

THIRD YEAR. 

A Algebra.— Solution of equations of the second degree with one unknown quantity. 
Applications to arithmetic and geometry. Arithmetic and geometric progressions. 
Logarithms. Compound interest and annuities. 

B. Bookkeeping.— Single and double entry. Dispositions of the commercial code 
relative to commercial responsibility, 

17 
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GEOMETBT. 

FIRST TEAR. 
Two books of Leffendre.— Proportional lines. Similitude. 

SECOND TEAR. 

Lenirth of the oiroumferenoe. Measure of areas. 

Parallel lines and planes. Trihedral ancles. 

Measure of volumes. 

Oyllnder, oone, sphere. „„,^^ „„ _ 

THIRD TEAR. 

Summary notions of triffonometry. 

Oonstruotion of fceometrio plans. Scale. Conventional sicns. Surveyor's compass, 
mariner's compass. 
Practical work and problems in surveyinir. Levelinnr. 
Dimensioned plans. Toponrraphic plans and maps. 
Topographic promenades. 

PHYSICS. 

FIRST TEAR. 

Wet(;/U and ^i/drosto^cs.— Direction of weight. Center of gravity. Weights. Balances. 
Specific gravity. Liquids in equilibrium. Liquid pressure. Communicatinsr vessels. 
Hydraulic press. Principle of Archimedes. Areometers. Gases. Atmospheric 
pressure. Barometers. Mariotte's law. Manometers. Pneumatic machines. Pumps: 
siphon. Balloons. 

Acoustics.-' Propagation of sound. Measure of the velocity of sound in the air. in 
liquids and in solids. Beflexlon of sound. Qualities of sound. 

SECOND TEAR. 

ITeat.— Dilation. Thermometers. Coefficients of dilation. Common applications. 
Conductivity. Applications. Motion in liquids and gases. Marine currents. Winds. 
Chimneys. Ventilation. Changes in the state of bodies. Fusion, solldiflcationt disso- 
lution, crystallization. Vaporization in air and in a vacuum. Vapors. Tension. 
Hygrometry. Clouds and fogs, rain, snow, frost Evaporation. Ebullition. Distlila- 
tiou. Experimental notions of calorimetry. Freezing mixtures. Cold produced by 
evaporation. Manufacture of ice. Principal methods of heating in domestic economy 
and in industry. Idea of steam engines. Installation and observation of thermometers. 
Maxima and minima temperatures. Atmospheric pressure. Diurnal and annual varia- 
tions. Winds. Weather indications. Cyclones. Blizzards. 

THIRD TEAR. 

ElectricUu and magnetism.— Production of electricity. Electric machines. Leyden jars. 
Atmospheric electricity. Batteries. Electric current Electric light Magnets. Com- 
passes. Galvanometer. Magnetic induction. Electro-magnet General idea of the 
electric telegraph. Induction. Telephone. 

Optics.— Propagation of light Umbra and penu mbra. Properties of plane and spheric 
mirrors established experimentally. Refraction. Prisms. Befiection; mtrage. Prop- 
erties of lenses, established experimentally. Magnif ring glass. Microscope. Tele- 
scope. Decomposition and recomposition of light Spectra. Rain-bow. Radiant heat 

Physical mechanics.—'M.otioii. Inertia. Forces. Laws of the fall of bodies. Atwood's 
machine. Mass. Measure of force. Simple machines. Lever. Pulley. Motive power. 
Resistance. Notions of the equivalence of mechanic work and heat 
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CHEMISTET. 

FIEST TEAR. 

Analysis and synthesis of water. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Analysis of air. Nitrogen. 
(General notions of ohemioal combustion. Disenffa«:ed heat Chance of properties. 
Principles of nomenclature and of chemical notation. Acids. Bases. Oxides of nitro- 
gen. Nitric acid. Ammonia. Laws of chemical combinations. Ohlorine. Hydro- 
chloric acid. Iodine. Sulphur. Sulphuric acid. Sulphurous acid. Hydrosulphuric 
acid. Phosphorus. Phosphoric acid. Phosphoretted hydroiren. Oarbon. Oarbonio 
oxides. Carbonic acid. Silicic acid. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Metals. Alloys. Salts. Notions of equivalents. Potassium and sodium. Potash. 
Soda. Sea salt Artificial salt. Calcium and maflrnesium. Lime; carbonate, sulphate, 
phosphate. Aluminum. Alumina. Alum. Silicates, clays, pottery and glass, lime, 
mortars, cements. Iron, zinc. Oxides, sulphates, carbonates. Notions of metallurgy. 
Tin, copper, lead. Oxides, sulphates and carbonates. Mercury, silver, ffold, platinum 

THIRD YEAR. 

Summary notions of elementary analysis and synthesis of organic substances. The 
classification of these substances: 

Hydro-carbon. Alcohol. Ether. Glycerine. Glucose. Dextrine. Phenol. Acids. 
Alkalies. Albumen. Gelatine. Preservation of woods, hides and foods. 

THE NATUEAL SCTENOES AKD HYGIENE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

a. The description of the structure of the organs of plants. 

b. Functions of nutrition, fecundation and germination. 

c. Division of plants into dicotyledonous, monocotyledonous, and acotyledonous. 
Special study of useful and poisonous plants. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Zoology. 

a. Anatomy and physiology of man. 

b. Classification of animals. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Geology. 

General study of the principal geologic phenomena of the present epoch. 

Utilization thereof in the explanation of geologic phenomena of former periods. 

Bocks. Geologic forces. Historic geology. 

N. B.— Though the instruction in botany is placed in the first year of the course, 
nevertheless the students of the second and third years as well as those of the first are 
to make frequent botanic excursions under the direction of the professor. 

Hygiene. 

Water. Air. Foods. Contagious diseases. Excrements. Sanitary conditions of the 
household. Diseases contracted at school. Vaccination and revaocination. Hygiene 
in infancy. Diseases of animals. 
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MODEEN LANGUAGES. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Professors are not to lose sic ht of the fact that instruction in modern lamruaffes is for 
conyersational purposes. 
Simultaneous exercises in reading, writing and orthoirraphy. 
Lists of words, exercises in conversation on these words. 
Memory exercises, short and easy poems. 
Pronunciation is to reoeive careful attention. 
Instruction in grammar is to be practical in character. 
Simple exercises in readincr. Explanation of selections read. 
Grammatic themes. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Oontinuation of the same method and exercises. 
Lists of words and conversation on these words. 
Memory exercises. Short and easy selections in prose and poetry. 
Beadinur of choice selections. Gonversation on selections read. 
Continuation of crrammar. Oive a practical character to this instruction. 
Short compositions on simple subjects. Letters. 

Bead in German Hebel's Schatzk&stlein, Grimm's popular stories: in English, one of 
the readers and Miss Edxeworth's stories. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Oontinuation of the same method and exercises. 

Oral and written exercises on lists of wordsi 

Memory exercises: Selections chosen from the principal authors. 

Exercises in reading. 

Exercises in calculation in the foreign tongue. 

Oonyersations on creoffraphy, travels and subjects connected with every-day life. 

Review of the grammar. 

Oomposition: Letters, descriptions, simple narratives^ 

Beading : Schiller's Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinifften Niederlande and Gesehiohte 
des dreissiejahrieen Eriees; Franklin's Autobiography; Miss Oomer's History of 
Encrland. 

Songs in the foreism tongue throughout the course. 

Extracts from foreign pedagogic journals. 

AGEIOULTUKE. 

SECOND YEAR. 

a. Vegetable growth.— Study of the soil and means of modifying its chemical composi- 
tion and physical properties; grains, leguminous plants, fodder, industrial plants. 

b. Alimentation.— Domestic animals. 

0. Bural economy and notions of agricultural accounts. 

THIRD YEAR. 

HOBTICULTUBE. 
a. General notions. 
6. Culture of trees.— Grafting. 
0. The kitchen-garden. 

The professor should dwell [particularly on the horticultural conditions of the 
locality. 
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DEAWING. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Imttattve Drawing. 

The course of study olosely resembles that of upper primary schools. 

Geometbio Drawing. 

The course of study is similar to that in upper primary schools. 

SECOND YEAB. 

Review with development as in upper primary schools. 

THIRD YEAB. 

Review of the work of the second year with development as in the upper primary 
schools. 

N. B.~The development of the course of the upper primary schools is in the line of 
flttinff the normal school students to teach the several divisions of the subject 

VOCAL AXD INSTKUMENTAL MUSIC. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Elementary principles of music Pronunciation and diction. Use of the voice. 
Respiration. Classification of voices. Exercises in major and minor scales. 
Easy exercises in dictation. Execution of simple selections. 
Elementary exercises on the organ or piano. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Review with development. 

Oral and written exercises in major and minor scales in the keys of sol and fa. 
Execution of selections in several parts. 
Oontinuation of the exercises on the organ or piano. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Execution of choral music 

Elementary study of accompaniments and of harmony in connection with school 
Bonirs. 
Oontinuation of the exercises on organ or piano. 
Notions of the history of music and of the principal master-pieces in music. 

GYMNASTICS AXD MILITAET EXEKCISES. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Gymnastics. 

Games. Promenades. Evolutions, Lessons in French boxing, stick and cane exer- 
cises. Fencing. 
Exercises with gymnastic apparatus. Swimming. 

Military Exercises. 

Formation of the section. Alignments. Marches, Countermarches. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Gymnastics. 

Review with development. Rowing. 
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MlUTABT ExEBOIBEa 

Formation In open order. Deploying. Ballylnfr. Musterinff. 

Target praotloe. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Gtmnastigs. 

Beylew and completion of the preceding ezerolses and methodic preparation for 
Instmotlon In gymnastics In lower primary schools. 

MnJTABT EXEBCISES. 
School of the soldier with arms. Target practice. Study of the gun, model 1874. 



NOEMAL SCHOOLS FOE FEMALES. 

1. Psychology. Pedagogy. Morals. 

The program Is the same as In the normal schools for males, except that the pro- 
fessor Is to dwell particularly on the duties of the wife, the mother and the housekeeper. 

2. French Language. 

The same program as In normal schools for males. 

3. History. 

The same program as In normal schools for males. 

mSTOET AND CIVICS. 

THIRD YEAR. 

The same program as In normal schools for males with less development 

Geography. 

The same program as In normal schools for males. 

Mathematics. 

The course Includes arithmetic, plane geometry, and bookkeeping, with less develop- 
ment than in normal schools for males. 

Physics and Chemistry. 

The course Is simpler than that In normal schools for males. 
Instruction Is essentially experimental and praotlcaL 

Natural Sciences. 

In botany, zoology and hygiene the courses are the same as those In normal schools 
for males. 
The course In geology Is simplified. 

Domestic Economy. 

THIRD YEAR. 

The household.— Care of dwelling and furniture. Oare of clothing and linen. 
Washing and Ironing. Alimentation. Nutritive qualtlties of different foods. House- 
hold accounts. 

N. B.— The students are to be exercised as much as possible In the preparation of food 
and in other household duties. 
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Modern Languages. 

The same program as that in normal sohools for males. 

Needlework. 

FIRST YEAR. 
The makinff and oare of irarmenta. 

The making of various articles of olothinc for men, women and children by hand, or 
with the sewing machine. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Manner of takinir measurements. 

The study of patterns. 

The drawing of patterns and the cutting of articles of clothing therefrom. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Beyiew and completion of the first and second years. 

Drawing. 

The course is yery similar to that in normal schools for males except that the appli- 
cations to a certain extent are those adapted to work which is generally done by women. 

Singing and Instrumental Music. 

The same program as that in the normal schools for males. 

Gymnastics, 

The course of study is similar to that of normal schools for males with the omission 
of certain exercises. 

CONCLUSION. 

Several authorities have asserted that the French admit the 
superiority of Prussian schools, because French parents have sent 
their children in many cases to Prussian secondary schools. This 
ar^ment had force as far as secondary schools were concerned, but 
it should have been restricted to these schools. 

If France continues to make as much prog^ress in her secondary 
schools as she has made during the past few years, the comparison 
with those of her rival will be as favorable as in the case of elemen- 
tary schools. At present she is endeavoring to avoid the objections 
which have been urged by Germans against their own system of 
secondary instruction, and seems to be working along better and 
more practical lines, though it must not be overlooked that this 
work in France is yet in its infancy. 

Schools, like prophets, are often not without honor save in their 
own country. We have many examples of the truth of this state- 
ment. Parents in New York often send their children away to be 
educated, when they would receive better instruction in the public 
schools at home. In the same way German parents send their 
children to France and French children are sent to Germany, 
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though in these cases the acquisition of a modem langnag^e is often 
the principal reason. 

We must also bear in mind the fact that the reputation of Prossian 
schools has been established for more than half a century, while the 
French system of public instruction dates almost entirely from the 
Franco-Prussian war, and in a larg^e measure from 1882. The 
schools of Prussia have been perfected gradually from 1813, the date 
of the completion of the reorganization of the system of education. 

With this fact in mind we do not expect to find such a high 
degree of perfection in the French as in the Prussian schools, and 
are indeed surprised that comparisons, based on results attained in 
so short a time are so favorable. 

There is no system of public instruction which is not weakened 
by poor schools. I have heard lessons in technical grammar in 
Kindergarten in Paris, and I have visited second and third rate 
schools in Germany. When pupils have expressed surprise that as 
an American I was neither red nor black, and asked what langfuage 
was generally spoken in the United States, I have not drawn 
general conclusions as to faulty methods of instruction because my 
other visits had convinced me that Prussian and French elementary 
schools have attained uniform degrees of excellence while our 
model elementary schools are exceptions to the rule. 

It has been stated by prominent authorities that the French 
or Prussian child of 12 is about two years in advance of the 
American of the same age. It is most unjust to make such 
comparisons unless they are accompanied by explanations. It is 
not because the French or Prussian pupils have greater natural 
capacity than the American, but simply because from their sixth or 
seventh year of age they have been forced to attend school regularly 
for at least 40 weeks annually, and have been protected in school as 
far as possible from the imposition of bad work. 

In France and in Prussia the laws fix a minimum of instruction 
for elementary schools, and surround the schools with all safe- 
guards. The result is that the general standard of the work accom- 
plished approaches that maintained in our best elementary schools. 

In New York the laws do not prescribe the work for elementary 
schools. Each school is practically a law unto itself as to what 
shall be pursued and how. Furthermore, the legal school year is 
about ten weeks shorter than in Prussia and France, and attendance 
is irregiUar. The result is that our model elementary schools are 
exceptions to the rule. 



